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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in November 


The economic situation in Novem- 
ber was characterized by a violent 
clash of opposite forces. The general 
trend in business activities—as re- 
flected in the indexes of industrial 
output, manufacturing employment, 
production of steel ingots and elec- 
trical power, and the like—was still 
directed upward, at least until the 
outbreak of the coal strike in the last 
week of November. After the repeal 
of war controls and a brief period of 
confusion, the peacetime economy 
was going ahead under its own steam: 
production of motor vehicles ap- 
proached 100,000 a week; freight car- 
loadings rose more than 10 percent 
above the level of a year before; non- 
agricultural employment reached a 
new peak; unemployment fluctuated 
in a narrow range which was below 
the level usually considered as the 
irreducible minimum. 

The picture appeared particularly 
bright in terms of dollars, as repre- 
sented by current income payments, 
pay rolls in manufacturing industries, 
or average weekly earnings of factory 
workers. There was evidence, how- 
ever, of developing strains and mal- 
adjustments. Dollar incomes were 
outrunning the physical volume of 
production; rising costs of living 
pushed down real wages in spite of the 
increase in take-home pay. Essen- 
tially, these developments were char- 
acteristic of the new phase of the 
transition from a war emergency to 
peacetime normalcy with a minimum 
of control over economic activities. 

The cut in prices anticipated by 
consumers was in general postponed 
by producers until after the new year. 
This provoked a growing resistance 
and resentment of consumers in low 
and middle-income brackets. In No- 
vember the outlook for business in 
the next 2 or 3 months was of course 
seriously affected by the walk-out of 
the coal miners in the middle of the 
month. 

724781—47——_1 


Fortunately the coal strike was 
called off and mining was resumed 
before the coal stocks of railroads and 
factories were exhausted, so that, 
although there was loss of wages by 
miners and considerable trouble for 
consumers, no irreparable harm was 
done to business. 

The main result of the 2'44-week 
coal strike was to make the Nation 
aware of the precariousness of the 
situation and the economic calamity 
which may develop unless labor and 
management find some arrangement 


acceptable to both sides and in har- 
mony with the needs of the economic 
system as a whole. 

As shown by the weekly reports of 
claims-taking activities of State un- 
employment insurance agencies, the 
number of claims increased in the 
second half of November, reversing 
the prevailing downward trend of 
weekly claims. 

However, the coal strike was still 
too young at the end of November to 
explain the upturn in the flow of 
claims—especially of compensable 
claims. Their rise in the week ended 
November 23 was due to administra- 
tive and seasonal factors. The pre- 
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Weekly number of claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, October 26- 
November 30, 1946 


Claims (in thousands) 





Week ended— 
Initial Waiting- | Compen- 





| period | sable 
| 
October 26 | 134 79 | 823 
November 2 | 141 90 | 793 
November 9 | 146 | 82 | 766 
November 16 | 137 80 756 
November 23 | 159 84 805 
November 30 148 85 738 
| | 


ceding week included Armistice Day, 
and a week with a holiday usually 
leaves a backlog of claims which is 
picked up the following week. Sea- 
sonal factors and stormy weather 
were responsible for increased claims 
loads in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Florida. Only one State, 
Indiana, attributed the rise to labor 
disputes in coal industries. 

Although the tide of claims in the 
second half of November was not re- 
lated to labor troubles, the uncer- 
tainty in business conditions is of di- 
rect concern to the unemployment 
insurance system. However, the ad- 
verse effect of the uncertainty on the 
labor market may be temporarily off- 
set by the fact that in many indus- 
tries the main bottleneck is still the 
shortage of labor. The unfilled va- 
cancies in these industries may 
absorb some of the workers laid off 
by other industries. Thus, an appre- 
ciable contraction of economic activ- 
ities, combined with a more-than- 
seasonal slump in business after 
January 1, would not result immedi- 
ately in mass unemployment. 


October in Review 

In October, both initial and con- 
tinued claims for benefits under State 
unemployment insurance systems in- 
creased for the month as a whole. 
The increases were due chiefly to the 
large volume of claims filed in 2 
States, though 18 others also reported 
heavier claims loads. Shortage of 
materials, secondary effects of labor 
disputes, and a drop in seasonal em- 
ployment were mainly responsible for 
the heavier loads. Despite the in- 


crease in claims, however, the aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries 
continued to decline, as it had every 
month since February. October pay- 
ments, totaling $64.4 million, com- 
pensated for 3.5 million weeks of 
unemployment. 


Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 4, 1945—November 30, 
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IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
almost 5 million workers entered 
their fortieth quarter of covered em- 
ployment in October. On January l, 
1947, they will be fully and perma- 
nently insured. Whether they work 
in later years or not, these workers 
will be able to qualify for primary 
benefits when they reach age 65; if 
they die, their survivors can qualify 
for monthly benefits or lump-sum 
payments. Another 3.4 million work- 
ers will have permanently insured 
status on January 1 with less than 40 
quarters of coverage. 

Some 1.6 million beneficiaries were 
receiving payments at the end of Oc- 
tober at a monthly rate of $30.4 mil- 
lion; a year earlier, 1.2 million bene- 
ficiaries were receiving $22.4 million. 
Benefits certified under the 1946 
amendments to survivors of World 
War II veterans amounted to $43,100 
for monthly benefits and $138,900 for 
lump sums. 


INCREASES IN FEDERAL financial partici- 
pation in public assistance payments, 
authorized under the 1946 amend- 
ments, went into effect the first of 
October. In the country as a whole 
the relative monthly increase in the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children (2 percent) con- 
tinued to be larger than for recipients 
of old-age assistance or aid to the 
blind, and the 10-percent increase in 


total monthly expenditures for aid to 
dependent children was larger than 
in either of the other two programs. 
Between August 10, when the 
amendments became law, and October 
1, most States had taken steps to in- 
crease assistance to persons already 
on the rolls or to aid other needy and 
eligible applicants, although in some 
States the changes had not yet been 
made effective. Kentucky paid out 45 
percent more in October than in Sep- 
tember for the three special types of 
public assistance, and payments in 
Arizona rose 28 percent. Increases of 
25 percent or more were reported by 
four States for old-age assi: 
seven States for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, two States for aid to the blind, 
and three States for general assist- 
ance. Among the States which, be- 
cause of increased State or Federal 
funds, were able to make payments to 
eligible persons who had been waiting 
for assistance, Mississippi increased 
its case loads for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children more 
than 15 percent from June to October; 
the September—October increase was 
nearly three-fifths of the total rise. 


vance, 


Consolidation of Regional Staffs 
A further step in the administrative 
integration of all Bureaus within the 
Social Security Administration was 
taken with the consolidation, as of 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Social Security Recommendations 


In its final report as a three-member, policy-making body,’ 
the Social Security Board reaffirms its conviction, developed 
over eleven years of operation of the programs and of study 
and analyses for which the Board was responsible under the 
Social Security Act, that it is both necessary and feasible to 
strengthen the existing social security system and to link it 
more closely with other measures to promote the well-being 


of families and of the Nation, 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS in the fiscal 
year 1945-46 provided means of fore- 
stalling or alleviating distress that 
had not been available after any pre- 
vious war in the Nation’s history. Yet 
provisions for family security in this 
year of transition to peace gave vary- 
ing protection against wage loss. The 
inadequacy of the protection reflected 
in part the absence of provision 
against certain hazards and in part 
the restricted coverage and immatur- 
ity of programs established too re- 
cently to reach more than a minor 
segment of the population for whom 
the risk had already occurred. 

In peace as in war, high levels of 
employment and earnings do not of 
themselves give complete security to 
families. Disability, old age, death of 
the family earner, and the “frictional” 
unemployment that reflects change 
and development in a dynamic econ- 
omy are hazards against which pro- 
vision must be made at all times. 
Future progress in improving health 
and preventing needless suffering and 
premature death will depend largely 
on the ability of all the population to 
obtain adequate individualized serv- 
ices for attaining maximum physical 
and mental efficiency and for the 
diagnosis and care of sickness. 


1On July 16, 1946, the functions of the 
Social Security Board and its Chairman 
were transferred to the Federal Security 
Administrator, under the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, and on the same 
date the Social Security Administration 
was set up as a branch of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The Board’s report, from 
which this summary of recommenda- 
tions is taken, constitutes Section 6 of the 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1946. 

* After the close of the fiscal year, with 
which the report is concerned, Congress 
enacted the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946, some provisions of which 
had a bearing on the recommendations. 
For a summary of the amendments en- 
acted, see the Social Security Bulletin, 
September 1946, pp. 2-8. 


A Comprehensive Program of 
Social Security 


Social security not only protects 
the individual against certain pre- 
dictable risks but also, through bene- 
fiting large groups and contributing 
to the morale of large numbers, helps 
to assure the security and develop- 
ment of the Nation as a whole. The 
war years showed dramatically that 
the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans prefer jobs to insurance benefits 
or assistance. At the same time, in- 
dustry and the economy in general 
benefit from the greater sense of con- 
fidence that exists when workers 
know that they will have some means 
of livelihood if age or other circum- 
stance beyond their control cuts off 
their ability to earn. Assurance of a 
basic minimum protection in ad- 
versity stimulates rather than de- 
stroys the interest of individuals in 
making what additional provision 
they can for themselves; any savings 
they can put by and any additional 
insurance they can purchase individ- 
ually become more worth while. 


The Board believes that compre- 
hensive and adequate provision for 
contributory social insurance is es- 
sential to national and individual 
security in the circumstances of mod- 
ern life. Social insurance can make 
it possible for the great majority of 
all families to maintain their eco- 
nomic independence when they meet 
with common risks over which they 
have little or no individual control. 

At the same time, there is and will 
continue to be need for comprehen- 
sive and adequate provision for pub- 
lic assistance. Even with complete 
coverage of risks and of population, 
some families will fail to qualify for 
insurance benefits and will require 
public assistance. There will always 
be some individuals and families who 
will meet with catastrophes in which 
their requirements exceed the benefits 
for which they qualify and who may 
need supplementary assistance. 

To obtain the objectives of a social 
security program, social insurance 
and public assistance must provide 
against all common hazards to liveli- 
hood among all groups of the popu- 
lation. Our present provision for 
social security is seriously deficient in 
both these respects. Moreover, exist- 
ing arrangements to safeguard or 
enhance the economic security of 
families have grown up at different 
times and places and for various sep- 
arate groups. As a result, the char- 
acter and extent of present protec- 
tion, when it exists, differ greatly for 
persons in essentially similar circum- 
stances. Our social and _ political 
traditions as a democracy and the 


Social insurance beneficiaries and public assistance recipients under the Social 


Security Act, February 
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A Comprehensive Program of Social Security 


The Social Security Board recommends the establishment of: 

A comprehensive basic national system of contributory social insur- 
ance, covering all major risks to economic independence and all workers 
and their dependents threatened by such risks. The program would 
include insurance against wage loss in periods of disability and against 
costs of medical care, for which no general provision now exists in the 
United States, as well as old-age and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance, with benefits related to past earnings and with 
provision for additional benefits for dependents. It would be designed 
to close existing gaps in the coverage of both persons and risks, to 
remove present inequities in the protection of workers and the finan- 
cial burdens of employers, and to provide a consistent relationship 
among insurance provisions for the various risks and between provi- 
sions of the basic system and of supplementary special systems for par- 
ticular groups. As compared with separate programs to meet particular 
risks, such a system wouid reduce administrative cost and reporting 
burdens and simplify arrangements as they affect workers, employers, 
and public agencies. 

A comprehensive program of public assistance, on a Federal-State 
basis, under which payments and services financed from Federal and 
State funds would be available to any needy person in the United States, 
irrespective of the reason for need or the place of residence. The Federal 
financial contribution to such a program should be designed to remove 
the great disparities now existing in the treatment of various classes 
of needy persons and to reduce the-disparities in the treatment of per- 
sons who are in like circumstances but live in different parts of the 
country. It should also be designed to remove serious present inequi- 
ties in the relative burdens borne by States and localities in financing 


public assistance. 











continuing progress of our free com- 
petitive economy require a broader, 
sounder, and more equitable basis for 
ensuring individual and national 
well-being. 


Additional Insurance Provisions 


Disability insurance.—In the United 
States the wage loss from disabilities 
lasting 6 months plus the first 6 
months’ loss in extended disabilities 
amount in ordinary years to some 
$3-4 billion. For the families af- 
fected, the consequences in lowered 
living standards—and in many in- 
stances sheer deprivation—are likely 
to be felt over a long period. 

Most of the wage loss due to dis- 
ability is uncompensated. Social in- 
surance benefits are available to rela- 
tively few of the daily average of 2 
million or more disabled wage earners 
who, but for their incapacity, would 
be working or looking for work. In- 
dustrial and commercial workers are 
covered by workmen’s compensation, 
but conditions of work-connected 
origin apparently account for less 


than 10 percent of the wage loss from 
disability. Only 2 States have pro- 
grams for paying disability benefits 
to workers covered by their unem- 
ployment insurance laws, and those 
benefits are of temporary duration. 
Excepting payments to disabled vet- 
erans, the only public provisions for 
compensating permanent disability of 
non-work-connected origin are the 
somewhat restricted programs for 
railroad and government employees. 
Commercial insurance is of course 
available, but most insurance com- 
panies have stopped issuing extended 
disability policies, and few workers 
can afford the relatively high cost of 
temporary disability policies. 

One effect of the lack of a general 
disability insurance program has been 
a relatively large representation of 
the disabled on the public assistance 
rolls. In June 1946, recipients of aid 
to the blind numbered 74,000. The 
families of some 65,000—70,000 inca- 
pacitated men were receiving aid to 
dependent children, and the 278,000 
cases receiving general assistance in- 


cluded many adults whose working 
capacity was seriously impaired by 
disability. 

Medical care insurance.—Equally as 
serious and important as the wage 
loss from disability is the problem of 
paying for adequate medical care, a 
problem which concerns not only wage 
earners but the population as a whole. 
In the aggregate, the financial burden 
of illness is not excessive. The Na- 
tion’s bill for health services of all 
kinds amounts to about 4 or 5 percent 
of the nationalincome. The problem 
lies in the uneven incidence of this 
burden. In a given year most fam- 
ilies have only nominal expenditures 
for medical care; others are over- 
whelmed. Except on a prepayment 
basis it is, for all practical purposes, 
impossible for an individual or family 
to budget for medical care. These 
two characteristics of medical care 
cost—their unpredictability for the 
individual family and their manage- 
able proportions when averaged—pro- 
vide the basis for the Board’s recom- 
mendations that medical costs be put 
on a prepayment basis. 

Prepayment of such costs is not a 
new principle. All States but one re- 
quire employers to carry the cost of 
workmen’s compensation. Voluntary 
medical care plans also use the pre- 
payment principle but are limited by 
inadequacy of coverage, restrictions 
on services and on membership, in- 
ability to adjust contributions to in- 
come, and relatively high costs. 





Additional Insurance 
Provisions 


The Social Security Board 
recommends: 

Provision under Federal law 
for cash benefits to insured 
workers and their dependents 
during both temporary dis- 
ability (less than 6 months) 
and extended disability (6 
months and over). 

Insurance against costs of 
medical care, including pay- 
ments to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals, and labora- 
tories, with provision for de- 
centralization of administra- 
tion and utilization of State 
administration. 
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small businessmen. 


forces. 


to 60 years. 


of benefits. 


of a worker’s family for benefits. 


for old-age retirement. 


Internal Revenue and the Board. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 

Coverage of all gainful workers, including agricultural and domestic 
employees, public employees and employees of nonprofit organizations, 
railroad employees, and self-employed persons, including farmers and 


Legislation to prevent servicemen from losing the protection of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system because of service in the armed 


Reduction of the qualifying age for all women beneficiaries from 65 


Changes in the average monthly wage and benefit formula to increase 
benefit amounts, particularly for low-paid workers. 

Increase from $3,000 to $3,600 a year in the maximum amount of 
earnings which are subject to contribution and counted in computation 


Increase in the amount of earnings a beneficiary may receive in 
covered employment without suspension of benefits. 

Greater unformity in defining, for purposes of the insurance system, 
family relations and conditions of dependency that qualify members 


Benefits during periods of extended or permanent disability, like those 


Provision for ensuring uniformity in coverage decisions relating to 
liability for contributions and eligibility for benefits, which are based 
on identical language in the Social Security Act and Internal Revenue 
Code but are made by two separate Federal agencies—the Bureau of 


Adoption of a long-range plan for financing old-age and survivors 
insurance which looks toward an eventual tripartite division of costs 
among employers, employees, and the Government. 








Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments have assumed some respon- 
sibility for the care of certain groups 
of the population. In the fiscal year 
1944-45, expenditures to carry out 
governmental health and medical 
functions amounted to more than $1 
billion, excluding care of members of 
the armed forces but including care 
of veterans and public health services. 
Tax funds, in other words, provided 
about one dollar in five of the Na- 
tion’s total health bill. 

There is general agreement on the 
desirability of a larger governmental 
contribution to the cost of keeping 
the Nation in good health. The 
major difference is as to the most ap- 
propriate way of making it. Free 
care on a means-test basis, the Board 
believes, is not the solution. The 
great majority of normally self-sup- 
porting persons can and would prefer 
to pay for their medical care through 
some system of prepayment that dis- 
tributes costs over groups of people 
and periods of time, rather than seek 


free care after they have been reduced 
to dependency. 

The simplest, most economical, and 
most effective basis for medical care 
insurance is through Federal legisla- 
tion to establish a comprehensive pro- 
gram under governmental auspices, 
financed out of periodic contributions 
by employers and employees. Sucha 
program is not “socialized medicine” 
but a method of insurance payment. 
The law might authorize use of State 
and local official—and even private— 
agencies in administering the pro- 
gram and furnishing services to in- 
sured persons. In any event, subject 
to national standards, administration 
of benefits should be decentralized 
under arrangements worked out lo- 
cally with doctors, hospitals, and 
others concerned, with the collabora- 
tion of professional organizations. 
Policies and operations in each area 
of administration—Federal, State, 
and local—should be guided by ad- 
visory bodies representing the con- 
tributors to the system and the 


groups that furnish services. The 
system need not, and should not, sup- 
plant existing voluntary group ar- 
rangements for persons who may 
wish to use the services such group 
plans offer. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Extension of coverage to all work- 
ers and coordination of the basic 
Federal system with special systems 
for railroad, government, and other 
employees are esSential for adequate 
protection of aged workers and their 
dependents and of the survivors of in- 
sured wage earners. 

At the beginning of 1946, nearly 
half of all civilian jobs were excluded 
from coverage, and two in five of all 
persons with wage credits from cov- 
ered employment were neither fully 
nor currently insured. The mobility 
characteristic of the American labor 
force means that workers who shift 
between covered and noncovered em- 
ployment lose or fail to gain protec- 
tion for themselves and their survi- 
vors, though they have contributed to 
the system. Many more who acquire 
and retain insured status will have 
benefits based on lower average wages 
than they actually received, because 
their wages from noncovered employ- 
ment cannot be counted. 

A decade’s experience in operating 
the program has shown several feas- 
ible methods of solving the adminis- 
trative problems which caused the ini- 
tial exclusion of such groups as agri- 
cultural and domestic employees and 
the’ self-employed. Other groups 
which opposed inclusion under the So- 
cial Security Act initially for various 
reasons are coming to realize the value 
of the continuity of the survivorship 
protection which the basic system 
would offer and of the survivorship 
protection which many of the special 
retirement systems lack. Without 
jeopardizing any existing rights, re- 
tirement benefits can be provided un- 
der the basic system to members of 
excluded groups, many of whom are 
not members of Special retirement 
systems, and the special systems can 
be adjusted so as to provide benefits 
supplementary to those of the basic 
Federal system. 

Another area in which improvement 
is necessary concerns eligibility for 
benefits and benefit amounts. The 
general level of benefits should be 
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raised, particularly in view of higher 
living costs. If coverage is extended, 
modifications should be made so that 
newly covered workers will not suf- 
fer either undue delay in establishing 
rights to benefits or reduction in the 
amount of benefits for which they 
may qualify. The conditions of bene- 
fit payments should be amended, also, 
to eliminate anomalous and inequita- 
ble situations and to simplify admin- 
istration. 


Unemployment Insurance 

In 1945-46, unemployment compen- 
sation was an invaluable resource to 
millions of families and to the Na- 
tion as a whole in the emergency of 
economic and military demobiliza- 
tion. High wartime earnings and the 
improved benefit provisions of State 
laws gave many workers substantial 
rights to benefits, yet most of those 
who were laid off found other jobs 
within a short time and did not even 
file a claim for benefits. For those 
who received benefits because suitable 
work was not available, unemploy- 
ment insurance provided some in- 
come during their search for work. 
Not all workers got jobs immediately, 
however. More than a million work- 
ers exhausted their benefits. Limita- 
tions in benefit provisions restricted 
the usefulness of the system and will 
continue to rcstrict it. Much can 
and should be done to strengthen the 
program for the long run, both by 
extending coverage and increasing 
the adequacy of protection. 

In view of accumulated reserves, 
which are much greater than needed 
for a current-risk program, the Board 
recommends a revision in method of 
financing. Abolition of the credit- 
offset features of the present tax and 
substitution of a straight Federal tax 
of 1 percent, from the proceeds of 
which matching Federal grants could 
be made to States to pay benefits and 
administrative costs, would solve 
many basic administrative problems 
and simplify present financing. The 
wide variations in employer contribu- 
tion rates would be lessened, and 
States would have far greater flexi- 
bility in financing benefit costs. 

If the credit offset is retained, how- 
ever, the Board recommends that the 
Federal unemployment tax be re- 
duced to 2.0 percent and that employ- 
ers be permitted to offset as much as 





employments. 


them to the maximum. 


long a period. 





Unemployment Insurance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 
Extension of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to all employers 
of one or more workers in covered industries and to many excepted 


Provision, under Federal law, of unemployment benefits for seamen 
and for employees of the Federal Government on a uniform basis irre- 
spective of the State in which they have worked. 

If a Federal-State system of unemployment insurance is continued: 

Abolition of the credit-offset features of the present tax and sub- 
stitution of a straight Federal tax of 1 percent of covered pay rolls, from 
the proceeds of which matching Federal grants to the States would be 
made for both benefits and administration. 

Provision for minimum benefit standards as a condition of tax-offset 
credit (including additional credits). 

Extension of unemployment insurance coverage to all employees 
in industries covered by the Federal tax. 

Provision of a maximum weekly benefit amount of at least $25 for 
the worker with dependents, for workers whose past earnings entitle 


Provision of as much as 26 weeks’ duration of benefits for all 
workers eligible for benefits whose unemployment extends over so 


Provision that disqualifications for voluntary leaving without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work should 
entail only postponement of benefits for not more than 4 weeks rather 
than cancellation of benefit rights or reduction of benefits. 

Definition of good cause for voluntary leaving or for refusing suit- 
able work to include good personal reasons, not merely causes at- 
tributable to the job or the employer. 

If the credit-offset feature of the present tax is retained, reduction 
of the tax to 2 percent and change in the additional-credit provisions 
so that employers may obtain rate reductions either through experience 
rating, State-wide reduction, or some other method. 

If minimum benefit standards are adopted, permanent provision 
through a reinsurance fund—rather than loans, as now temporarily 
provided—for States whose unemployment funds are low. 


Among such standards would be: 








1.8 percent for contributions made or 
excused under State laws. If, in turn, 
the States adjust their standard con- 
tribution rate to that figure, about 
half a million employers would bene- 
fit from the lower rates. They would 
be chiefly small businessmen newly 
starting in business, many of them 
veterans. 

As a condition of the tax offset, 
minimum benefit standards should 
be adopted to assure general ade- 
quacy of benefits and equity to work- 
ers. If such standards are adopted, 
the Board recommends a permanent 
reinsurance fund, replacing the pres- 
ent temporary provision for Federal 
loans to States whose unemployment 
funds run low. 

On the other hand, it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether the Federal 


tax—-and by inference State taxes— 
should be further reduced while risks 
of temporary disability remain un- 
protected by most States. If States 
could use their accumulated funds 
for benefits to workers unemployed 
through illness as well as through 
lack of work, establishment of State 
programs for temporary disability in- 
surance would be furthered substan- 
tially. 

Adoption of such measures and ex- 
tension of coverage to small firms and 
to most of the groups now excluded 
would greatly strengthen the system. 
The Board continues to believe, how- 
ever, that it would be simpler, cheap- 
er, and safer to cope with the national 
problem of wage loss from unemploy- 
ment through a national social in- 
surance program. 
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Public Assistance 


To provide the basis for a flexible 
and comprehensive public welfare 
program, the Board recommends 
strengthening and broadening the 
present assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, authorizing Fed- 
eral participation in welfare services, 
and extending aid to needy persons 
not now eligible for assistance with 
Federal help. 

Interrelated measures that would 
strengthen the financing of assistance 
include special Federal aid to low-in- 
come States, the requirement that a 
State apportion Federal and State 
funds to localities in relation to their 
need for funds, and removal of or in- 
crease in the maximums on individual 
payments subject to Federal match- 
ing. The low Federal matching max- 
imums in aid to dependent children, 
which are far lower than those for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
constitute a particularly serious prob- 
lem. 

The Board recommends extension of 
the assistance programs to permit 
Federal financial participation in the 
cost of medical services made avail- 
able to needy persons, as well as in 
cash assistance. Until a system of 
insurance to meet the costs of medical 
care for workers and members of their 
families is established, in which public 
assistance recipients could be included 
through payment of contributions on 
their behalf, the lack of provisions for 
medical assistance will remain a seri- 
ous gap in the assistance program. 

The Board further recommends 
that the Federal Government share in 
the cost of all welfare services pro- 
vided by the staff of a public welfare 
agency and included in a State plan, 
including foster-care service for chil- 
dren. 

Extension of the Social Security Act 
to provide grants-in-aid for general 
assistance is also urgent. In some 
places general assistance is now 
wholly lacking, and in many others is 
sharply limited by inadequacy of local 
funds or by legal or administrative 
restrictions on eligibility. There is 
no justification for limiting Federal 
grants to programs for the needy aged 
and blind and dependent children and 
excluding other needy persons, most 
of whom are in need because they 
are sick or have physical or mental 


handicaps. 








Public Assistance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 

Special Federal aid to low-income States for assistance, administra- 
tion, and welfare services to enable States with relatively low economic 
resources to develop adequate public welfare programs. 

State distribution of available Federal and State funds to localities 
in accordance with thei. needs. 

Deletion of the Federal matching maximums for individual payments 
of aid to dependent children, and deletion or increase of such maximums 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 

Federal grants-in-aid to States for general assistance to any needy 
person, irrespective of the cause of his need, as well as for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

Extension of aid to dependent children to permit Federal participation 
in assistance to a parent or other person assuming responsibility for 
any child who is living in a family home and is needy for any reason 
whatsoever. Substantially the same objective could be achieved through 
the Board’s recommendation on Federal financial participation in gen- 
eral assistance. One or both changes, however, are urgently needed to 
assure more nearly adequate provision for needy children. In addition, 
Federal financial participation should be available, under appropriate 
auspices, in the cost of foster-family care for children who have no 
parent able to care for them. 

Abolition of State residence and citizenship requirements as a con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance under State plans approved under the 
Social Security Act. 

Elimination, as a condition of Federal grants, of State requirements 
for transferring title or control of property by an applicant or recipient 
to the State or locality. This action would not preclude any agency 
from claiming from the estate of a deceased recipient recovery of assist- 
ance formerly paid. 

Extension of Federal grants-in-aid for all assistance programs to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Federal financial participation in the costs of medical services made 
available to needy persons under State public assistance programs and 
in assistance payments to needy sick persons who reside in public or 
private medical institutions other than mental hospitals and tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 

Federal financial participation in all types of welfare services admin- 
istered by the staff of the public welfare agency to help families and 
individuals become self-supporting, make fuller use of community 
resources, or solve individual problems in family or community adjust- 
ments. Such services should be available, when requested, to recipients 
of assistance and to others not needing or requesting financial aid. 

Definition by the States of the content of living to be afforded needy 
persons through assistance and their own resources, if any, and the 
development by States of standards that will assure equitable treatment 
of needy persons throughout the State. Consideration by the States, 
in determining the amount of assistance, only of resources actually 
available to the individual. 

Unification of the administration of State public assistance programs 
at both State and local levels as a condition of Federal grants. 








Social Security in a Democracy 


In the opinion of the Board, no 
time should be lost in taking every 
feasible step to extend the present 
protection of the social security pro- 
gram to all households in the United 


States, and to wipe out limitations and 
inequities that can no longer be jus- 
tified by logic or necessity. For a peo- 
ple, as for an individual, it is prudent 
to provide in good times against ad- 
versities that almost surely will arise 
sooner or later. 
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Public Assistance Goals for 1947: 


Recom- 


mendations for Improving State Legislation” 


WITH THE ENACTMENT of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946, 
Congress made the first substantial 
changes in the public assistance titles 
of the Federal act since 1939. Ex- 
tensive hearings on social security 
legislation were held during 1946 be- 
fore congressional committees of both 
Houses. The House Ways and Means 
Committee also published a valuable 
and comprehensive report on “Issues 
in Social Security,” prepared by the 
Committee’s social security technical 
staff. One section of the report is de- 
voted to public assistance. In the 
course of the hearings, a large num- 
ber of representatives of State public 
assistance agencies and national or- 
ganizations presented testimony be- 
fore the Committee for improving 
Federal public assistance legislation. 
All these activities, culminating in the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946, point to an increased public in- 
terest in the assistance programs 
under the Social Security Act. 

The 1946 public assistance amend- 
ments are temporary, extending only 
to the end of 1947. Both Houses of 
Congress have indicated the desire 
and the need for further considera- 
tion of social security legislation. In 
public assistance, many important 
proposals were considered, but no ac- 
tion was taken pending further study 
during the next session of Congress. 
The amendments that were enacted, 
however, are directed at the funda- 
mental problem of financing the pub- 
lic assistance program. 

Living costs have increased. In 
many States the rise in living costs 
has been met, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, by increases in assistance pay- 
ments. Some States, however, have 
found it difficult even to maintain 
their existing level of assistance 
payments. Insufficient funds have 
forced some States to delay providing 
assistance to new applicants and to 
reduce payments to those already re- 
ceiving assistance. For these rea- 


*Recommendations for improving State 
public assistance provisions in the 1947 
State legislative sessions, sent by the So- 
cial Security Administration to State 
public assistance agencies. 


sons the Federal Government pro- 
vided for an increase in grants to 
States for assistance to the needy 
aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
children. 

Most of the State legislatures will 
meet in 1947. In some of these States, 
public assistance laws will have to be 
revised to obtain the full benefit of the 
Federal amendments; in all, public as- 
sistance legislation will be considered. 
The Federal amendments offer a chal- 
lenge to the States to work toward 
realization of the objective of public 
assistance, enabling needy persons to 
maintain a minimum standard of eco- 
nomic security—a standard below 
which no person should be expected to 
live. 

The Social Security Act specifies 
certain requirements States must 
meet as a condition for receiving Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. In the last anal- 
ysis, however, the responsibility rests 
with the State to determine the 
standard of living which it believes 
should be available to all eligible per- 
sons through the assistance payment 
and their other resources. Similarly, 
it is the State’s responsibility to pro- 
vide the necessary funds that, with 
the Federal grant, will enable the 
State to maintain that standard. 
With the increased funds made avail- 
able by the 1946 Federal amendments, 
each State now has an opportunity 
and an obligation to strengthen its 


public assistance laws to carry out 
that responsibility. 

Every governmental program that 
provides a service to individuals has 
a responsibility for ensuring that all 
who are eligible will receive the ben- 
efits of the program equitably. A 
number of requirements for State 
public assistance plans in the Social 
Security Act specifically support the 
principle of equal treatment. In con- 
sidering the use to be made of the in- 
creased Federal funds, it is essential 
that States examine the factors nec- 
essary for assuring equitable treat- 
ment to all eligible persons wherever 
they may live in the State, as well as 
take whatever action is necessary to 
assure adequacy of payments. 

Public assistance programs comple- 
ment other programs for economic 
security by supplying basic mainte- 
nance to needy persons for whom 
benefits are not available or are in- 
sufficient. The relative place of pub- 
lic assistance in a system of social se- 
curity depends on the scope and ade- 
quacy of other measures designed to 
keep people from becoming needy. 
Whether the remaining volume of 
need is large or small, public assist- 
ance should meet effectively what- 
ever need exists. 

To assist State public assistance 
agencies in meeting need effectively, 
the Social Security Board, now the 
Social Security Administration, has 
made recommendations to Congress 
for improving the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act, 
which authorize Federal financial 
participation in old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 





Simplifying administration; 





The accompanying statement, outlining the major changes the Social 
Security Administration believes would help the States to strengthen 
public assistance legislation and administration, was sent to all State 
Governors for their attention. In his letter to the Governors the Com- 
missioner for Sccial Security stressed, as most important, the following 
public assistance recommendations: 

Changes in State law to take full advantage of increased Federal 
grants to the States under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946; 

Increasing or removing the maximum amount of assistance payable, 
particularly for aid to dependent children; 

Providing for meeting the medical needs of recipients; 

Eliminating restrictive provisions which prevent States from taking | 
full advantage of the provisions of the Social Security Act; | 

| 





Assuring similar treatment of persons in similar circumstances; and 
Assuring the adequacy of State appropriations. 
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the blind, and for making Federal 
grants available to the States for gen- 
eral assistance. Although we believe 
that further Federal financial partici- 
pation is necessary if States—partic- 
ularly the poorer States—are to pro- 
vide adequate assistance to all per- 
sons who are needy, many steps to 
improve assistance programs can be 
taken by States without additional 
Federal legislation. 

The Social Security Administration 
is presenting this statement of legis- 
lative recommendations for the earn- 
est consideration of the States. In 
their 1947 legislative sessions the 
States have an opportunity to 
strengthen their own public assist- 
ance provisions and thereby strength- 
en the national social security system. 


Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946 


Public Assistance Amendments 


The amendments to the titles of the 
Social Security Act for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind are effective for the 
period October 1, 1946, through De- 
cember 31, 1947. The new law: 

1. Increases the maximums on in- 
dividual assistance payments in which 
there may be Federal financial partic- 
ipation. For old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind the maximum is raised 
from $40 to $45 per month; for aid to 
dependent children, from $18 for the 
first child and $12 for each additional 
child in the home to $24 and $15, re- 
spectively, per month. 

2. Increases the Federal share of 
assistance payments under a formula 
which permits the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to the maximums on in- 
dividual payments stated in para- 
graph (1), to pay two-thirds of the 
first $15 of the average State monthly 
assistance payment for the aged and 
the blind, and of the first $9 of such 
average payment for dependent chil- 
dren, plus one-half the remainder of 
such average payments. Formerly the 
Federal Government paid one-half of 
all individual assistance payments 
within the maximums of $40 for the 
aged and the blind and of $18 for the 
first child aided and $12 for each addi- 
tional child. 

3. Makes the Federal share of the 
costs of administration for old-age as- 
sistance uniform with the programs 

724781—47—_2 


for aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind. As a result, the Federal 
Government will contribute one-half 
the administrative costs in ail three 
programs. 


General Recommendations 


Some Siates already have specific 
statutory provisions for taking advan- 
tage of any amendment to the Social 
Security Act. Most States have gen- 
eral legislative provisions for cooper- 
ating with the Federal Government in 
relation to the public assistance pro- 
grams, These and other State stat- 
utes relating to the State’s authority 
to receive Federal funds should be re- 
viewed, in consultation with the attor- 
ney general if necessary, to determine 
whether legislative action will be 
needed. 

As the Federal amendments are ef- 
fective only to the end of 1947, we 
do not recommend that States relate 
their State legislation specifically to 
those amendments. If amendments 
in State laws are necessary, we sug- 
gest that they be considered in rela- 
tion to the recommendations set forth 
in this statement, most of which wili 
be appropriate regardless of any prob- 
able changes in the Federal act. 

Some States have enacted legisla- 
tion enabling the State to make im- 
mediate adjustment to Federal legis- 
lation enacted when the State legisla- 
ture is not in session. If this type of 
law is considered, we recommend that 
it not be used as a substitute for spe- 
cific legislative action when that is 
possible and feasible, and action un- 
der it should remain effective only 
temporarily and until the legislature 
has opportunity to take appropriate 
action. 

The State law constitutes the legal 
base for the State’s program. It 
should indicate clearly the scope of 
the program and the area of State re- 
sponsibility. The law should not 
depend on the Federal act or on the 
decisions of a Federal agency for its 
interpretation. Emergency action 
under the type of enabling law men- 
tioned above, followed subsequently 
by specific legislative action where ap- 
propriate, would keep intact the na- 
ture of the State law as the authority 
for the State assistance programs. 


More Adequate Assistance Payments 
The higher maximums and the 


larger Federal share resulting from 
the Federal amendments will enable 
States to improve and expand their 
assistance programs. This develop- 
ment was clearly the intent of Con- 
gress, and it places on the State a re- 
sponsibility for exerting an effort to 
make possible the maintenance of at 
least a minimum standard of living 
for assistance recipients. To use the 
increased Federal funds merely as a 
substitute for State and local funds 
would be incompatible with the pur- 
pose of the amendments. When this 
practice results, even in part, because 
of State law, it is incumbent on the 
State to make necessary legislative 
changes. 


Maximums on Assistance Payments 

The increased Federal maximums 
wili make it possible for States to re- 
ceive more Federal funds than previ- 
ously. However, even the increased 
maximums in the Federal act do not 
represent a recommended standard of 
living; rather, they merely constitute 
the limits on assistance payments in 
which the Federal Government can 
participate. It has been recognized 
generally that maximums prescribed 
by State law have often made it im- 
possible to provide adequate assist- 
ance. Therefore we have long recom- 
mended that no maximums on assist- 
ance payments be specified in State 
law. 

About half the State plans have no 
statutory maximums for the three 
types of public assistance. With in- 
creased Federal funds available under 
the 1946 amendments, there is added 
reason for their repeal in the rest of 
the States. In some States the stat- 
utory maximum is less than that pro- 
vided in the Federal act. In deter- 
mining the legislative action to be 
taken, the State should consider the 
possibility of additional revisions by 
Congress in the near future. States 
without statutory maximums are in 
the most advantageous position to ac- 
cept changes in the Federal act with- 
out having to amend their laws. This 
fact strengthens the case for elimi- 
nating maximums from the State 
laws. 


Federal-State-Local Shares for As- 
sistance 
The 1946 amendments provide for 
an increase in the Federal share of 
expenditures for assistance. Some 
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State laws establish fixed percentages 
of assistance costs to come from Fed- 
eral, State, and sometimes local funds. 
Such provisions may interfere with a 
State’s procuring the maximum Fed- 
eral aid under the amendments. In 
States whose laws specify fixed local 
percentages of total costs, uniform for 
all localities, the amount needed for 
assistance is sometimes subordinated 
to the locality’s fiscal ability and ef- 
forts. Such States may be able to 
handle the immediate temporary sit- 
uation by a law which would give the 
State public assistance agency author- 
ity to use some of the increased funds 
resulting from the Federal amend- 
ment as an “equalization fund,” to be 
allocated to localities, in addition to 
the usual proportion, on the basis of 
their needs for assistance and costs of 
administration. This method would 
enable States to supplement the re- 
sources of localities which cannot raise 
the local funds required to maintain 
the State-wide standard of assistance. 
Major changes in public assistance 
financing should be made only after 
thorough study of the many technical 
and legal aspects of the problem. A 
fuller discussion of financing public 
assistance and administration is in- 
cluded below in the section on “Allo- 
cation of Funds for Assistance and 
Administration.” 


Costs of Administration 

By changing the provision for Fed- 
eral financial participation in the costs 
of administration in old-age assist- 
ance, the 1946 amendments make the 
matching of administrative costs uni- 
form for the three programs. 

In most States the amendments will 
result in an increase in Federal funds 
for administration. All States should 
examine the scope of their activities 
in which costs of administration are 
involved, both State and Iccal and for 
all three programs, to determine 
whether maximum Federal participa- 
tion is being obtained. In some in- 
stances, State legislation may be re- 
quired, either to give the State agency 
authority to carry on activities or to 
eliminate or amend provisions unduly 
restricting the agency. 

We have long recommended against 
laws which limit the amount of 


money for costs of administration to 
some specified percentage of assist- 
Such provisions have cre- 


ance costs. 


ated serious problems for agencies, 
usually resulting in inadequate funds 
to maintain efficient administration. 
There is now additional reason to re- 
peal any statutory limitations on ad- 
ministrative costs that would prevent 
a State from furnishing services which 
may be included in costs of adminis- 
tration in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can participate. 


Recovery Provisions 

A few State laws relating to recov- 
eries for assistance include provisions 
for reimbursing the Federal Govern- 
ment for its share in the proceeds of 
such recoveries. Where the law pre- 
scribes a fixed percentage to go to the 
Federal Government, questions may 
arise as to the authority of the State 
to reimburse the Federal Government 
for its appropriate share under the 
new Federal amendments. We rec- 
ommend that there be no provision in 
State law regarding payment to the 
Federal Government in such cases, as 
this problem is handled through ad- 
justments in the Federal grants to 
States and such a provision is un- 


necessary. 
a 


Equitable Treatment of 
Individuals in Similar 
Circumstances 


Equality and the Right to Assistance 

“'.. nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 
(U. S. Constitution, Fourteenth 
Amendment.) 


Public assistance is becoming le- 
gally mature. Traditionally, aid to 
needy persons was provided under 
early poor laws as a gratuity from the 
government, to be granted or with- 
held in the discretion of the adminis- 
trative agency. The broad discretion- 
ary powers vested in those adminis- 
tering poor relief have furnished only 
a slight basis for reliance on the law 
and even less for reliance on court 


action to enforce any claim to public . 


aid. Little opportunity was provided 
through the courts to invoke the prin- 
ciples of due process and equal treat- 
ment in the field of public relief. 
Such decisions as there were generally 
held these guarantees to be inappli- 
cable. 


With the enactment of the Social 
Security Act, public assistance en- 
tered upon a new era. The provisions 
of the Federal act called for a reeval- 
uation of the rights of needy persons. 
The act established a new base for 
State public assistance programs in 
setting forth requirements which gave 
meaning to the purpose of the con- 
stitutional provisions as applied to 
the programs for the needy aged, the 
needy blind, and dependent children. 

The first requirement for a State 
plan—that it must be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State— 
establishes the basis for applying to 
the assistance programs the principle 
of equal protection of the law for all 
persons, wherever they may live in 
the State. The requirement for State 
financial participation is premised on 
the financial responsibility of the 
State to maintain the program 
throughout the State. The require- 
ment that a single State agency 
administer, or supervise the admin- 
istration of, the program again em- 
phasizes the singleness of the plan as 
a State program, not a group of local 
programs; and the requirement that 
any individual whose claim for as- 
sistance is denied must be granted an 
opportunity for a fair hearing before 
such State agency gives meaning to 
the principle of due process of law in 
public assistance. 

For those provisions to carry out 
their intent, it necessarily follows 
that not only must the plan be in 


effect in all parts of the State, but 
it must be in effect in the same way 
for applicants and recipients of as- 
sistance in all parts of the State. The 
principle of equal treatment does not 
mean identical treatment. It does 
not mean that all recipients should 
receive the same amount of assist- 


ance. Nor does it mean that varying 
costs of living in different parts of 
the State may not be taken into con- 
sideration. On the contrary, it means 
that differences that have an objec- 
tive basis must be reflected in varia- 
tions in treatment. It means that 
people in similar circumstances shall 
receive similar treatment, wherever! 
they may live in the State. To make 
it effective, moreover, the principle of 
equal treatment carries with it the 
right of enforcement. 

For the States, the source of au- 
thority for operating the public as- 
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sistance programs is found in the 
State law. Applicants and recipients 
of assistance must look to the State 
law for their legal, enforceable right 
to assistance. The State agency. ad- 
ministering the program must look to 
the State law for the authority to 
“ make the principle of equal treat- 
ment effective. Thus, the State law 
should constitute a sufficiently strong 
legal base to provide not merely au- 
thority but a mandate to the State 
agency to administer the public as- 
sistance program to assure equal 
treatment and support the right to 
assistance for all eligible persons. 

A strong legal base gives the State 
agency the support of a legislative 
mandate in (1) requiring compliance 
by local agencies, (2) requesting ap- 
propriations adequate in amount to 
enforce and maintain the legislative 
mandate, (3) making determinations 
after appeals and fair hearings, (4) 
providing the court, in the case of 
judicial review, with the legal basis 
of agency decisions in individual 
cases, and (5) interpreting the pro- 
gram to individuals and the com- 
munity. 

In the 11 years since the Social Se- 
curity Act became law, the States 
have made tremendous progress in 
the development of their assistance 
programs. Yet there is much to be 
done before we can say that our ob- 
jectives have been reached. The rec- 
ommendations which follow are di- 
rected toward strengthening the 
State law to support the principles of 
equal treatment and the right to as- 
Sistance. 


Statement of Legislative Intent 
While some States may be consid- 


ering a comprehensive legislative 
program for 1947, others may be 
Planning to consider only selected 


subjects. In either case, we recom- 
mend that the State public assist- 
ance law include a statement to the 
effect that it is the intent of the leg- 
islature that the assistance program 
be administered uniformly through- 
out the State so as to assure equitable 
treatment to individuals in similar 
circumstances, wherever they may 
live in the State. The State law 
would be further strengthened by a 
provision to the effect that assistance 
is to be provided as a matter of right 
to eligible persons. 


XUM 


Such a statement would be particu- 
larly valuable in relation to provisions 
of the law which are subject to more 
than one interpretation, or in in- 
stances in which unduly restrictive 
interpretations have previously been 
made. Moreover, it would give gen- 
eral support to the objectives of the 
program even before all the necessary 
detailed legislative changes are made. 


Standards for Assistance Payments 


To meet the test of equal treatment, 
it is essential that differences in treat- 
ment of applicants and recipients with 
regard to assistance payments shall 
not result solely because they live in 
one locality rather than another, or 
because they are interviewed by one 
worker rather than another. The 
very nature of the public assistance 
program calls for individualized 
consideration of applicants’ and 
recipients’ circumstances as affecting 
their eligibility and amount of as- 
sistance. This fact places on the 
State agency the responsibility for 
taking all necessary steps to assure a 
uniform approach in considering the 
circumstances of all applicants and 
recipients of assistance. It therefore 
becomes important that the State 
agency establish the standards neces- 
sary to achieve this result. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, this approach 
does not mean identical treatment, 
but rather that all persons similarly 
situated will be given similar treat- 
ment. The standards therefore must 
be State-wide in their application and 
should operate as the basis for meas- 
urement in establishing the amount of 
assistance needed to supplement any 
income and resources available to the 
individual applying for or receiving 
assistance. 


In order that the State law shall es- 
tablish the basic rights of applicants 
and recipients, we recommend that 
the law be strengthened to include the 
following three requiremenis: 

1. Either (a) directing the State 
agency to establish standard living 
costs in money amounts, or (i?) set- 
ting forth a minimum money amount 
representing the State’s established 
minimum standard of living, and di- 
recting the State agency to establish 
standards for determining additional 
amounts for persons in specific cir- 
cumstances; and 


2. Directing the State agency to 
establish standards for consideration 
of the income and resources of appli- 
cants and recipients in determining 
the amount of assistance to be paid, 
and providing that only income and 
resources actually available and on 
hand for the individual’s use be meas- 
ured in determining the amount of 
the payment; and 

3. Requiring that these standards 
(in 1 and 2) be in effect in all parts 
of the State, and, in locally admin- 
istered programs, that the standards 
be mandatory on the locality. 


Maximums on Assistance Payments 


In the discussion of the 1946 Fed- 
eral amendments earlier in this state- 
ment, we recommended the elimina- 
tion of statutory maximums on as- 
sistance. With regard to improving 
State legislation to strengthen the 
principle of equal treatment, this 
recommendation is particularly perti- 
nent, as the limit on assistance pay- 
ments necessarily results in inequities 
whenever the maximum prevents 
some recipients from receiving suffi- 
cient assistance to meet the standard 
of living eStablished by the State for 
its assistance recipients. 


Delays in Accepting Applications 
and Granting Assistance 


Because of insufficient funds, some 
States have denied eligible persons the 
opportunity to appiy for assistance. 
In other States, for various reasons, 
long delays occur in granting assist- 
ance to eligible applicants. These 
practices obviously deny to some 
needy persons the assistance to which 
they are entitled. 

In some States the wording of their 
laws regarding eligibility can be 
strengthened so as to assure all eligi- 
ble applicants of their right to assist- 
ance. For example, a provision that 
“A person may be eligible for old-age 
assistance if ...,” is weak in compari- 
son with a provision that all eligible 
applicants “shall receive” assistance. 

We recommend that the State law 
specifically provide that the public as- 
sistance agency shall (1) accept ap- 
plications from all persons who believe 
themselves eligible, (2) determine 
eligibility promptly, and (3) provide 
assistance without delay to all persons 
found eligible. 
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Appropriations for Assistance and 
Administration 


The purpose of the public assistance 
program can be achieved only if suffi- 
cient funds are made available to pro- 
vide adequate assistance to all eligible 
persons and to administer the pro- 
gram efficiently. We recommend that 
States make every effort to secure ap- 
propriations that will make this ob- 
jective possible. 

To provide maximum flexibility in a 
State’s use of its available funds as 
indicated above, we recommend that 
the public assistance programs of an 
agency be financed by a single lump- 
sum appropriation, for all categories 
and covering both assistance and ad- 
ministration, to be paid from the gen- 
eral fund of the State rather than 
from earmarked taxes. States will 
need to consider particularly the State 
constitution and other State legisla- 
tion of general applicability to all 
State agencies, in determining 
whether this recommendation can be 
adopted. Where such adoption is not 
possible, we recommend that the law 
be amended, if necessary, to permit 
transfers between funds and accounts. 
Such an authorization would avoid 
the anomalous situation in which a 
surplus of funds accumulates for one 
category while there is a deficit for 
another. These recommendations for 
lump-sum appropriations and trans- 
fer of funds are applicable for locali- 
ties as well as for the State. 


Allocation of Funds for 
Assistance and Administration 


The additional funds available to 
the States under the Federal amend- 
ments provide an opportunity for all 
States, and particularly for those with 
local financial participation, to review 
and improve, if necessary, their pres- 
ent systems of financing and of allo- 
cating funds to localities. The corol- 
lary to the establishment of State- 
wide standards of assistance is the 
appropriation of adequate State funds 
and the allocation of the available 
funds among localities to make these 
standards effective. 

To achieve equitable treatment for 
recipients of assistance, there must be 
a qualified staff adequate in number 
in all parts of the State to administer 
the programs. This requires the ap- 


propriation of adequate State funds 


for the costs of administration and 
their equitable allocation. 

It is essential that any method of 
allocation of funds be such as to carry 
out effectively the principle of equal 
treatment. Whether or not there is 
local financial participation, it is im- 
portant that the State agency allo- 
cate the available funds from State 
and Federal sources so that there will 
be substantially the same relationship 
between the total funds available (in- 
cluding local funds, if any) and the 
total amount needed for assistance 
and administration in each political 
subdivision of the State. 

In States where the public assist- 
ance program is financed entirely 
from State and Federal funds, there 
is usually no legislative obstacle to an 
allocation of funds that can make 
equitable treatment possible of 
achievement. In most States that 
require local financial participation, 
the amount required is usually in 
terms of a uniform percentage of the 
total assistance payments in each 
locality. In these circumstances, the 
availability of local funds determines 
the amount of State and Federal 
funds which may be allocated to the 
political subdivision, and that factor 
may therefore preclude a satisfactory 
State-wide allocation of funds. We 
recommend that when there is to be 
local financial participation, it shall 
not take the form of a requirement 
that each local unit must pay a fixed 
and uniform proportion of the total 
amount of assistance or administra- 
tive costs to be expended within its 
boundaries. Whatever method of 
local financial participation is used, 
we recommend that the State law spe- 
cifically authorize and direct the 
State public assistance agency to allo- 
cate funds from both State and Fed- 
eral sources for assistance and ad- 
ministration so that there will be 
substantially the same relationship 
between the total funds available (in- 
cluding local funds) and the total 
amount needed in each political sub- 
division of the State. 

In States that now have local finan- 
cial participation, many factors will 
have to be considered, and the fiscal 
and legal aspects of the problem 
studied, before a satisfactory solution 
can be achieved. If local financial 
participation were eliminated, alloca- 
tion of funds (from State and Federal 


sources) could be related directly to 
the needs of the various localities. 
With local financial participation re- 
tained, the same result could be 
achieved; however, it would then be 
necessary to formulate a basis for de- 
termining the local share that takes 
into consideration the fiscal ability 
as well as the assistance needs of the 
various localities. 


Conditions of Eligibility 


The recommendations included in 
this section are directed toward re- 
strictive eligibility conditions which 
are neither required by the Federal 
act nor desirable. The elimination of 
these restrictions in State laws will 
enable States to make fuller use of 
available Federal funds, thereby per- 
mitting a State to increase the cover- 
age of its existing programs and to 
make maximum use of the State’s own 
resources. Moreover, some conditions 
of eligibility are difficult to administer 
and require subjective judgment 
which precludes uniformity in their 
application. Their elimination would 


facilitate the achievement of the 
principle of equal treatment. 

These recommendations, with one 
or two exceptions, are not new. Many 


States have made substantial progress 
in liberalizing their assistance pro- 
grams. Aconsiderable volume of con- 
structive public assistance legislation 
was enacted in the 1945 State legisla- 
tive sessions. Some States have ex- 
tended coverage even beyond the lim- 
its of Federal financial participation. 
No State, however, has eliminated all 
conditions of eligibility not required 
under the public assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act. 


Residence Requirements for Public 
Assistance 


We recommend that States elimi- 
nate all eligibility requirements that 
relate to length of residence in the 
State. 

Residence requirements are not 
mandatory under the Social Security 
Act. Such requirements in State laws 
keep some otherwise eligible persons 
from receiving assistance in which the 
Federal Government can participate. 
Considerable progress has been made 


1See Berman, Jules, and Jacobs, Haskell, 
“Legislative Changes in Public Assistance, 
1945,” Social Security Bulletin, April 1946, 
pp. 8-15. 
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in repealing or reducing residence re- 
quirements. In 1945 the legislatures 
of six States made substantial reduc- 
tions in their residence requirements 
for public assistance, and in 1946, two 
States abolished residence require- 
ments. 

As of June 1, 1946, there were no 
statutory residence requirements in 4 
States for old-age assistance, 8 States 
for aid to dependent children, and 5 
States for aid to the blind. Further- 
more, for old-age assistance, 17 addi- 
tional States had lower residence re- 
quirements than the maximum per- 
mitted in the Social Security Act. For 
aid to the blind, 18 States had resi- 
dence requirements below the maxi- 
mum permitted. For aid to depend- 
ent children, States with residence re- 
quirements generally had the maxi- 
mum of 1 year permitted under the 
Federal act. 

Since the end of the war, there 
appears to have been little diminution 
in the extent to which people move 
from one State to another, as com- 
pared with the war period when the 
movement of families and individuals 
reached an all-time high. People are 
moving for new job-~- opportunities, 
and they are moving as a part of their 
individual adjustment to peacetime 
conditions. The motives that impel 
families to move are strong. There is 
no evidence that the availability of 
public assistance in other States is a 
significant factor in their determina- 
tion to move. The imposition of resi- 
dence requirements does not affect the 
flow of interstate movement and only 
makes the individuals who move and 
who are in need suffer if assistance 
is denied. The right to mobility of 
the American population demands 
that assistance be available to a needy 
person regardless of how long he has 
lived in the community.’ 


Citizenship Requirements 


We recommend that States elimi- 
nate all citizenship requirements as a 
condition of eligibility for public as- 
sistance. 

Citizenship is not a requirement 
under the Social Security Act. In 
1945, 2 States repealed their citizen- 
ship requirements and a third waived 
such requirements for long-time resi- 

?See Altmeyer, A. J., “People on the 


Move,” Social Security Bulletin, January 
1946, pp. 3-7. 


dents of the United States. As of 
June 1946, 20 States still required cit- 
izenship for old-age assistance, and 4 
additional States required either cit- 
izenship or long residence in the 
United States. For aid to the blind, 
7 States specified a citizenship re- 
quirement for eligibility. 

The imposition of a citizenship re- 
quirement for old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind results in the State’s 
foregoing Federal financial participa- 
tion in caring for some needy people. 
These individuals must either be 
cared for by general assistance pro- 
grams or remain without assistance. 


Age Requirements 

We recommend that age require- 
ments be deleted in aid to the blind; 
in aid to dependent children, we rec- 
ommend that the age limit be raised 
to 18 years. (Federal financial par- 
ticipation in aid to dependent chil- 
dren between 16 and 18 years is 
limited to those who are regularly 
attending school.) 

All States provide old-age assist- 
ance to persons 65 years of age and 
older. One State includes persons 
aged 60-65 but receives no Federal 
funds for this group. In aid to the 
blind, many States have a minimum 
age requirement ranging from 16 to 
21 years. The effect of these require- 
ments may be to deprive needy blind 
children of assistance in their own 
homes, since these children are not 
necessarily eligible for aid to depend- 
ent children and general assistance 
may not be available. One reason for 
the age requirement may be the 
thought that blind children would be 
taken care of in schools for the blind. 
It may not be necessary to place the 
children in such schools when, for ex- 
ample, appropriate educational facili- 
ties are available locally. 

In aid to dependent children, sev- 
eral States have an age requirement 
which is more restrictive than that in 
the Social Security Act. In 1945, six 
States which formerly limited assist- 
ance to children up to 16 years of age 
made aid available to children from 
16 to 18 years if they are attending 
school. Another State, moreover, 
eliminated the school attendance 
clause for children 16 to 18 years old. 
States which have age requirements 
of less than 16 years for aid to de- 
pendent children should examine 


their situation to see whether these 
limitations may not be raised in 1947 
to at least 18 years. We recommend 
that this change be made without re- 
gard to school attendance. Experi- 
ence has shown that this provision is 
difficult to administer and has served 
no constructive purpose.’ 


“Suitable” Home Provisions 


We recommend that “suitable” 
home requirements be eliminated as a 
condition of eligibility for assistance, 
and that attention be given to 
strengthening, where necessary, the 
State’s protective program for all 
children, whether or not they are 
needy. 

Several State laws specify as a con- 
dition of eligibility for aid to depend- 
ent children that a child must be liv- 
ing in a home that is “suitable,” or 
“satisfactory,” or beneficial to the up- 
bringing of the child. States have 
found it difficult to administer this 
type of provision. One reason has 
been the difficulty of establishing ob- 
jective criteria for a “suitable” home 
that could be applied with some de- 
gree of uniformity to all cases. An- 
other is the realization that, since in- 
adequacies in the home are often due 
to insufficient financial resources, the 
denial of assistance in such situations 
has the anomalous result of depriving 
the applicant of the means by which 
he might remedy the situation. 

The purpose of these provisions is 
to safeguard the welfare of children 
receiving aid. This purpose can be 
achieved more effectively through the 
State’s general laws and programs for 
protecting all children in the State, 
whether or not they are needy. If 
there is an adequate protective pro- 
gram for all children, the reason for 
using the public assistance program 
for carrying out these protective func- 
tions disappears. If the protective 
program is inadequate, the remedy 
should be found in strengthening it. 
Attempts through the use of public 
assistance to meet inadequacies in the 
State’s protective program for all 
children may have undesirable re- 
sults. This approach tends to ignore 
the children who are not in financial 
need, results in duplication of effort 


8In the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946, Congress repealed the 
school-attendance clause in old-age and 
survivors insurance. 
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between agencies, obscures the need 
for strengthening the State’s protec- 
tive program for all children, and 
makes for difficulty and confusion in 
the administration of public assist- 
ance. 


Disposal of Property to Qualify for 
Assistance 

We recommend that provisions be 
eliminated that disqualify individuals 
for disposal of property to qualify for 
assistance. 

An eligibility condition frequently 
found in one or more of a State’s pub- 
lic assistance programs is to the effect 
that an applicant may be eligible if he 
nas not disposed of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for assistance. 
This type of provision occurs most 
often in old-age assistance, though it 
is also found in many programs for 
aid to the blind and in a few for aid to 
dependent children. Some States 
specify a period, ranging from 2 to 5 
years preceding application for as- 
sistance, during which a transfer of 
property for the purpose of qualifying 
for aid disqualifies the applicant from 
assistance. The experience of the 
States indicates that the number of 
cases affected is very small and that 
these provisions are difficult to admin- 
ister effectively. 

Such laws often result in barring 
applicants from assistance if they 
have transferred property within the 
specified period even though they had 
no intent to do so to qualify for aid. 
In most instances where potential re- 
cipients transfer property before ap- 
plication, the proceeds accruing from 
the sale would be available as a re- 
source to be considered by the agency 
in determining whether the applicant 
is needy and the extent of his need. 
There are provisions in State laws 
with respect to fraud and illegal re- 
ceipt of assistance. These provisions 
Should be a_ sufficient safeguard 
against the relatively few cases in 
which there is an improper transfer 
of property to obtain assistance. 


Responsibility of Relatives 

We recommend that provisions con- 
ditioning eligibility for assistance on 
the ability of relatives to support the 
applicant be eliminated from State 
public assistance laws. 

The assistance laws in many States 
provide not only that assistance re- 


ceived from relatives shall be taken 
into account in determining an appli- 
cant’s need, but also that the exist- 
ence of relatives considered able to 
support shall make an applicant in- 
eligible for aid. In some instances it 
may be known that the relative is ac- 
tually not contributing to the support 
of the applicant, and yet, because of 
the State law, assistance must be de- 
nied. The enforcement of such rela- 
tives’ responsibility laws is sometimes 
tempered in the administration of 
the laws, yet the very existence of 
such provisions in the State assistance 
law represents a threat to needy indi- 
viduals and subjects them to the un- 
certainties of administrative discre- 
tion. The income and resources of 
an applicant that are considered in 
determining need should be actual and 
not merely potential. The general 
support laws of the States provide the 
means of enforcing support from rela- 
tives if the individual or State wishes 
to take such action. The public as- 
sistance laws should not be used as a 
means of enforcing the support laws 
of the States. 


Receipt of Two or More Types of 
Assistance 


We recommend that State laws con- 
tain no provisions making recipients 
ineligible to receive other types of 
public assistance, except the provision, 
for compliance with the Social Secur- 
ity Act, that a recipient of aid to the 
blind may not simultaneously receive 
old-age assistance. 

The Social Security Act requires 
that a State plan for aid to the blind 
must provide that such assistance will 
not be granted to anyone who is re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. Recom- 
mendations to Congress for extension 
of the public assistance programs 
would, if adopted, result in eliminat- 
ing this requirement. Many States 
have gone beyond the Federal act in 
providing that the recipient of one 
type of assistance may not receive any 
other public aid. Exceptions to this 
general provision are sometimes made 
for temporary medical or surgical 
care. This type of restriction works a 
hardship on a recipient if the program 
under which he is receiving aid does 
not furnish all the assistance he re- 
quires. The problem is especially ap- 
parent in programs which have maxi- 
mums on assistance payments. Flexi- 


bility in administering the public as- 
sistance programs requires that the 
States should not be prohibited from 
granting more than one type of as- 
sistance whenever it is necessary or 
desirable. 


Institutional Status 


We recommend that provisions be 
eliminated which disqualify appli- 
cants for old-age assistance or aid to 
the blind because they are living in 
private institutions or because they 
need continued institutional care. 

While the Social Security Act pre- 
cludes Federal financial participation 
in assistance to inmates of public in- 
stitutions, it is available for aged and 
blind recipients in private institutions. 
In a few States, however, individuals 
in private institutions are disqualified 
from receiving old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind. Some States disqual- 
ify aged or blind applicants if they 
need institutional care, even though 
they are not living in an institution; 
in some such cases, the necessary in- 
stitutional care may not be available. 
These restrictions, which are not re- 
quired by the Federal act, are particu- 
larly serious, since the need for shelter 
facilities for aged and blind people is 
increasing while at the same time, in 
many localities, satisfactory living ar- 
rangements for them are limited. 

With respect to recipients in public 
institutions, the Federal Government 
may participate in the assistance pay- 
ment if the recipient is in the institu- 
tion for temporary care only. Rec- 
ommendations have been made to 
Congress for amending the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit Federal financial 
participation in assistance to recipi- 
ents who are receiving care in public 
medical institutions (other than men- 
tal and tuberculosis hospitals), if the 
State has an approval or licensing au- 
thority responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for such 
institutions. No action has yet been 
taken on this proposal, however. 

In developing a well-rounded pro- 
gram of public welfare, a State must 
give careful consideration to its insti- 
tutional program as well as to public 
assistance, since it has a responsibility 
for caring for both groups. The State, 
therefore, should take leadership in 
studying its needs for institutional 
care, the adequacy of its institutions 
in both quality of service and capacity, 
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the need for licensing, supervisory, 
and standard-setting functions and 
authority, and the need for developing 
necessary institutional facilities under 
both public and private auspices. 


Control of Recipient's Property 

We recommend that provisions be 
eliminated that permit the agency to 
require applicants or recipients to 
transfer titie or control of their prop- 
erty to the agency during their life- 
time. 

The Social Security Act does not re- 
quire States vo recover the value of as- 
sistance granted to needy individuals, 
nor does the Federal Government ini- 
tiate efforts to recover money granted 
to needy persons; the act merely pro- 
vides that, if the State makes recov- 
ery, the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive its pro rata share. 

The various security devices used by 
States—liens, assignments, transfers, 
mortgages, trust funds, and so forth— 
frequently require elaborate and ex- 
pensive administrative practices. 
These practices may result in an un- 
due emphasis on this phase of an 
agency’s activities at the expense of 
the agency’s primary responsibilities. 
Elimination of provisions permitting 
agency controls would not interfere 
with the ability of a State to enter 
claims and make recoveries from the 
estates of deceased recipients. We 
also recommend that the States not 
enforce claims against the property of 
a deceased recipient which is used as 
a home during the life of the surviving 
spouse. 


Extension of Assistance 
Programs 
Aid to Dependent Children 

We recommend extension of State 
programs for aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include all needy children up 
to 18 years of age who are living with 
a parent or person assuming parental 
responsibility for such children in a 
family home, 

This recommendation would extend 
assistance to some children for whom 
payments are not subject to Federal 
financial participation under the 
present provisions of title IV of the 
Social Security Act. The recommen- 
dation does not include children 
living 1n institutions or those in fos- 
ter homes or boarding homes. The 
parental responsibility for children in 


such homes rests with the parent or 
the agency, with the foster parent in 
a limited role and under supervision. 

It is recognized that the present 
scope of title IV is unduly restrictive 
in meeting the problems of needy 
children. Some States have already 
developed more extensive programs. 
A few States, for example, have de- 
leted the school attendance clause for 
children aged 16 and 17, and in some 
States with a more extensive program 
the Federal definition of “dependent 
child” is used only in determining the 
assistance payments for which Fed- 
eral financial participation is avail- 
able. The adoption of this recom- 
mendation, and of that for deleting 
maximums on assistance payments, 
would enable States to develop a more 
nearly adequate assistance program 
for needy children. 


General Assistance 


We recommend further develop- 
ment of State public assistance pro- 
grams to encompass all needy persons 
not covered by the special types of 
public assistance. 

At present there is no Federal par- 
ticipation in general assistance. The 
Social Security Administration has 
recommended Federal grants-in-aid 
for general assistance, and bills to 
that effect have been introduced in 
Congress. Such a program is needed 
to meet the objective of aid to all 
needy people. It is recognized that 
in many States Federal participation 
may be necessary before a full and 
adequate general assistance program 
can be developed. All States, how- 
ever, have some form of general as- 
sistance. In some, the general as- 
sistance program is comprehensive, 
while in others it is in effect only to a 
very limited extent, both in terms of 
coverage (for example, only emer- 
gency relief) and in the areas covered 
(for example, only some parts of the 
State). In about one-fourth of the 
States, general assistance is adminis- 
tered entirely by the localities without 
State supervision. 

Many States may be in a position at 
this time to take steps to relate their 
present general assistance program 
to the total public assistance program 
in the State. hey may, for exanftple, 
provide for vesting responsibility for 
general assistance in the State agency 
responsible for the special types of 


assistance, for integrating adminis- 
tration at the local level with the 
other programs, for coordinating 
financing and fiscal planning more 
effectively, for operating a State-wide 
program of general assistance, and 
so on. The extent to which States 
may go forward will depend on the 
stage of their development and on the 
resources available. Many of the 
problems involved will not be solved 
easily, and it is suggested that early 
attention and study be given to them 
so that a State may determine just 
what it can do by its own efforts and 
in what areas supplementation will be 
necessary. 

To give full effect to the objective of 
general assistance, need should con- 
stitute the only condition of eligibility, 
and there should be no statutory max- 
imums on the amount of assistance 
payments which may be provided for 
an individual or family. These rec- 
ommendations are particularly im- 
portant for States which restrict cov- 
erage and the amount of assistance 
payments under the programs for the 
aged, the blind, and dependent chil- 
dren. 

One major subject for considera- 
tion is the elimination of residence 
and settlement laws. These laws 
have constituted one of the greatest 
obstacles to the development of a 
sound public assistance program. 
Hardships for needy persons and 
complexities and expensiveness of ad- 
ministration have characterized the 
application of residence and setile- 
ment laws in the United States. 


Medical Care 

We recommend further develop- 
ment of programs to provide medic 
care to needy persons. 

Nearly all States have some provi- 
sion for making medical care avail- 
able to recipients of public assistance. 
Public assistance programs vary 
greatly, however, in the scope and 
adequacy of the medical services that 
are made available and in methods 
of administering medical care. In 
some States the cost of medical care 
is included in the assistance pay- 
ments; in others, costs are paid by the 
public welfare agency to the medical 
practitioner (the doctor, dentist, 
nurse) or to the agency (the hospital, 
convalescent home, and the like) ; and 
in still other States, the public wel- 
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fare agency itself provides medical 
services through physicians, dentists, 
and nurses who are employees of the 
agency. Federal funds are available, 
within the maximums specified in the 
Federal act, only when the cost of 
medical care is included among the 
requirements considered in deter- 
mining the amount of the assistance 
payment. 

A well-rounded public welfare pro- 
gram should include provision for 
medical care for all needy persons. 
The high incidence of illness among 
low-income groups is generally recog- 
nized. Unless the public assistance 
agency makes medical care available 
to people who cannot afford it, those 
persons are all too frequently unable 
to obtain it otherwise. Evidence is 
cumulating that the failure to make 
suitable provision for medical care 
tends to perpetuate as dependents 
many persons who could be restored 
to full or partial self-support. 

Determination of the scope, ade- 
quacy, and method to be used in pro- 
viding medical care in a given State 
will depend on a consideration of 
many factors, including the State’s 
laws; the agency’s present program; 
the medical services available in the 
community under both public and 
private auspices; the participation of 
local medical associations; the 
amount of money available for medi- 
cal care and the agencies to which the 
money is available; and the medical 


care plans in operation, both govern- 
mental (Federal, State, and local) 
and private or voluntary (group hos- 
pitalization, group health, Blue Cross 
plans, and so on). 

Provision of medical care for needy 
persons cannot be considered apart 
from the adequacy of assistance pay- 
ments. Maximums on _ assistance 
payments prevent such payments 
from meeting the needs of sick peo- 
ple. Only with an adequate assist- 
ance program alongside it can a pro- 
gram for providing medical care to 
needy persons serve its purpose. 

The State public assistance law 
should include authority for States to 
make provision for medical care for 
all needy persons, to make payments 
to the suppliers of medical care, to 
participate in insurance plans, and to 
determine the scope of the medical 
care program. 


Unification of Administration 


We recommend that, where neces- 
sary, legislation be enacted to provide 
for unification of administration by 
placing responsibility for all the pub- 
lic assistance programs, including 
general assistance, in one State 
agency and, at the local level, in one 
locai agency or branch of the State 
agency. 


One State Agency 


While the programs for the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children are 


administered or supervised by one 
State agency in all but five States, 
there are many States in which gen- 
eral assistance is under another State 
agency or is purely a local responsibil- 
ity with little or no State leadership. 

Handling of all the public assist- 
ance programs, including general as- 
sistance, by one State agency permits 
coordinated administrative and finan- 
cial planning, which results in better 
balanced provisions for meeting need 
At the same time, it would also enable 
specialized treatment to be provided 
in accordance with the particular 
needs of individuals and groups 
affected. 


One Local Agency 


It is desirable, for similar reasons 
that one local agency administer all 
the public assistance programs in the 
locality. All requests for aid can be 
received at a central local office, and 
the applicant, freed from the neces- 
sity of going from agency to agency, 
can obtain the type of aid appropri- 
ate to his particular needs and those 
of his family. In addition, adminis- 
tration can be more efficient and eco- 
nomical when administrative, super- 
visory, and technical personnel can 
work on all types of assistance. 

Unified administration facilitates 
the consideration of family needs as a 
whole. One agency can provide all 
the assistance, and duplicate investi- 
gations can be avoided. 





(Continued from page 2) 


December 1, of the regional staffs of 
the Children’s Bureau with the Ad- 
ministration regional offices on the 
same basis as the other Bureaus. 

In announcing the consolidation, 
the Social Security Administration 
pointed out that the step is intended 
to ensure proper relationship among 
the various programs for which the 
Social Security Administration has 
responsibility within a region, and 
also adequate coordination of serv- 
ices, policies, and relationships within 
the States. As is the case with the 
other Bureaus and Offices, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, through its headquar- 


ters and regional staffs, will continue 
to have basic responsibility for the 
content of the programs that it ad- 
ministers and the development and 
operation of policies relating to them. 

Working out the details of the con- 
solidation was complicated by two 
factors, in addition to the problem of 
acquiring the necessary space accom- 
modations. Existing regional ar- 
rangements for Children’s Bureau 
staff were not identical for child wel- 
fare consultants assigned to the Social 
Service Division and for the medical, 
nursing, nutritional, and medical- 
social personnel who make up the 
health consultant staff of the Division 


of Health Services; and the location 
of regional headquarters and the 
States included within the regional 
boundaries were in some cases differ- 
ent from those of the Social Security 
Administration regional offices. 

Adjustments have been worked out, 
however, which, when effectuated, 
will bring both the regional bound- 
aries and the headquarter cities into 
very close uniformity. 

Wherever possible, the child welfare 
and health consultant staffs will be 
housed together in the regional office. 
The child welfare consultant and the 
medical director will serve in the ca- 
pacity of regional representatives, 
but without change in present title 
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Financial Aspects of Medical Care Insurance 


By I. S. Falk* 


This article is a summary of data developed and presented at 
greater length in a monograph on Medical Care Insurance.’ 
Only the financial aspects are summarized here, and general 
specifications for the medical care benefits are included only in 
such detail as seemed necessary to indicate the basis on which 
the cost estimates were developed. To clarify points that are 
only briefly covered in this article, tht reader is referred to the 


monograph. 


IN ITS ANNUAL REPORTS to Congress, the 
Social Security Board recommended 
the expansion of our present social 
security program to include insurance 
against the costs of medical care as 
part of a comprehensive national so- 
cial insurance system.’ It also rec- 
ommended that the social insurance 
system include protection against 
wage or income loss during sickness 
and prolonged disability. These two 
measures together, it believed, would 
close the most serious gaps in our pres- 
ent social security program. 

The underlying facts and consid- 
erations which persuaded the Board of 
the need for medical care insurance 
have been summarized elsewhere.* 
Before the Board recommended an in- 
surance program to meet this need, it 
considered in some detail the scope, 
specifications, administrative frame- 
work, and costs of such a program. 
The results of some of those studies, 
carried on over a number of years, are 
summarized here—especially as they 
focus on the financial aspects of the 
program. 

The costs of a national program of 
medical care insurance would depend 
mainly on three groups of factors: the 
size and composition of the popula- 


*Director, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Administration. 
This summary was prepared with the as- 
sistance of Marie D. Wann. 

1 Medical Care Insurance, A Social In- 
surance Program for Personal Health Serv- 
ices, Report from the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board, to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. Senate. Committee Print No. 5 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), July 8, 1946. 

? See also pages 3-7 of this issue. 

3 Need for Medical Care Insurance, Bu- 
reau Memorandum No. 57 (second edi- 
tion), Report from the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board, to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. Senate. Committee Print No. 4 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), March 1946. 
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tion eligible for benefits; the scope 
and nature of the benefits; and the 
rates of payment for services and 
commodities provided as benefits. 


Coverage 

It is a basic premise of these studies 
that, from a financial point of view, it 
is desirable to set eligibility conditions 
for medical care insurance so as to in- 
clude as much of the population of 
the United States as possible. Com- 
prehensive coverage would operate in 
the direction of maximum protection 
at minimum per capita cost. Most of 
the population could be brought into 
the insurance system by the two 
methods proposed by President Tru- 
man in his Message * to Congress on a 
national health program: direct com- 
pulsory coverage for workers and their 
dependents, as in the case of other so- 
cial insurance systems; and supple- 
mentary coverage for other groups 
through contracts between the insur- 
ance system and other public agencies. 

If no occupation group were ex- 
cluded from coverage, some 80 to 90 
percent of the population, depending 
on the precise nature of the eligibility 
conditions, could acquire protection as 
gainfully occupied persons or as their 
dependents. Any definition of a gain- 
fully occupied person would be some- 
what arbitrary, but a minimum quali- 
fying income of, say, $150 or $200 per 
annum would include all but those 
who are only occasionally occupied in 
gainful employment. An alternative 
eligibility test of, say, $50 in each of 6 
calendar quarters in the previous 3 
years would serve the same purpose, 
and would also tend to give additional 
stability to the size of the eligible 
population. If the self-employed who 


*See “A National Health Program: Mes- 
sage from the President,” Social Security 
Bulletin, December 1945, pp. 7-12. 


have gross or net earnings of, say, $500 
and who report net income of at least 
some minimum amount were also eli- 
gible, approximately all gainfully oc- 
cupied persons would be covered. 

To achieve broad coverage, a “‘de- 
pendent” might be defined as any in- 
dividual who relies substantially on 
the gainfully occupied person for sup- 
port. But such a definition of depend- 
ents would involve some difficult ad- 
ministrative decisions. It is possible 
that, at the outset, dependents should 
be defined as those classes of persons 
whose actual dependence for support 
on the worker may be generally pre- 
sumed. 

Such concepts applied to all gain- 
fully occupied persons, regardless of 
their occupation, and to their depend- 
ents, would result in including nearly 
90 percent of the population if em- 
ployment continued at high levels, and 
somewhat less than 85 percent under 
less favorable conditions. If employ- 
ment coverage were limited by ex- 
cluding certain occupation groups, 
these percentages would be lowered. 

Supplementary arrangements for 
coverage, between the insurance sys- 
tem and other agencies, might include 
persons entitled to other social insur- 
ance benefits, beneficiaries of other 
public retirement systems, the needy, 
and—if they were not covered direct- 
ly—State and local government em- 
ployees (and their dependents). 

In arriving at estimates of total 
costs for the insurance program, 
some of the possible variations in 
coverage which are noted here (na- 
tional, total labor force, limited labor 
force) are considered separately. 


Scope of Benefits 


The scope and content of medical 
and related benefits will determine to 
a large extent the per capita costs of 
medical care insurance. The objec- 
tives of such an insurance system are 
to provide, on a social insurance basis, 
ready access to essential preventive 
and curative medical services for in- 
sured persons and their families and 
to protect the insured population 
against the uneven and unpredictable 
costs of such services. Medical serv- 
ices should be as inclusive as possible, 
and, although as a practical matter 
it might be necessary to limit some 
services at the outset, eventually 
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medical care insurance may be ex- 
pected to provide as benefits: 
1. Physicians’ services in the office, 
home, and hospital: 
a. General practitioner or family 
physician services; 
b. Specialist and consultant serv- 
ices; 

2. Essential laboratory and related 
services for nonhospitalized persons; 
3. Hospital and related services; 

4. Dental care; 

5. Home nursing; and 

6. Prescribed medicines, appli- 
ances, and so on, for nonhospitalized 
patients, or at least those items 
among these commodities which are 
relatively expensive to the individual 
patient. 


Although it is desirable to make 
medical and related benefits, which 
are essential to good health, as com- 
plete as possible, it is not feasible to 
offer unlimited benefits. Shortages 
and maldistribution of personnel and 
of hospital and other facilities would 
compel the acceptance of restrictions 
at the outset; but such restrictions 
should be abandoned as soon as prac- 
ticable. In addition, certain “luxury” 
services, such as private hospital rooms 
or special nursing services when they 
are not essential to adequate medical 
care, wholly cosmetic dentistry, un- 
necessary and inexpensive drugs and 
appliances, need not be offered. 

In addition to these direct benefits, 
there are several “indirect” benefits 
and costs which must be reckoned 
with in estimating expenses. For 
example, provision should be made for 
augmented support of medical re- 
search and education if the insurance 
system assumes responsibility, as it 
should, for continued progress in the 
quality of service rendered to benefi- 
ciaries; certain “incentive” payments 
may be made to encourage practition- 
ers to settle in communities where 
their services are needed rather than 
where the professional or economic 
advantages are greatest; and the ex- 
penses of administration should be 
included. 


Rates of Payment for Services 


Estimates of the costs of a medical 
care insurance program will be great- 
ly affected by the rates of payment 
for services and commodities provided 
as benefits. In developing cost esti- 


mates, it was assumed that rates of 
payment under the insurance system 
should approximate, on the average, 
customary rates for equivalent serv- 
ices and commodities in noninsurance 
practice. For example, national aver- 
age rates of payment for service 
should yield to participating practi- 
tioners incomes as high as, or higher 
than, what they earn on the average 
in noninsurance practice. 

All rates used in these studies are 
intended to represent national aver- 
ages. Within a prescribed range, for 
any such average there could be con- 
siderable variations in rates among 
classes of practitioners or among hos- 
pitals in the same locality as well as 
among localities; rates of payment 
would be higher for qualified special- 
ists than for nonspecialists; hospitals 
could be paid according to the cost 
of providing service. The incomes of 
individual practitioners would still de- 
pend not only on the rates of payment 
but also on the number of insured per- 
sons they serve if they have chosen to 
be paid on a per capita basis, or on 
the number of services they furnish 
if they have chosen fee-for-service; 
and factors appropriate to salary pay- 
ments would govern if practitioners 
have chosen this method of payment. 

The estimates included in this sum- 
mary are related to experience in 
earlier years, but they have been ad- 


justed for conditions prevailing in 
1946 and expected to apply to the near 
future. All costs are cited with re- 
spect to “current and prospective price 
and income levels.” Since the data 
from which these estimates were de- 
rived referred to prevailing incomes, 
rates of payment, and so on, at the 
price and income levels of the earlier 
years for which such data are avail- 
able, adjustments were made to bring 
the costs up to present levels.© The 
rates of payment for services and com- 
modities would have to be geared to 
long-range economic changes, and 
hence they would have to be subject 
to occasional or periodic adjustment. 
The estimates of total coSts have 
reference to the insurance program 
which could be established at the out- 
set and to a program such as might be 
in operation 5, 10, or 15 years later. 
Limitations of personnel and facilities 
would tend to create lower costs in the 
beginning, and provision is made for 
increased costs as the deficiencies are 
met and the benefits expanded. These 
increased costs would be offset some- 
what by reductions in need for serv- 
ices as conditions resulting from ac- 
cumulated neglects are reduced. 


‘For detailed treatment of this point, 
consult Chapters VI, IX, X, XI, and XII 
and Appendix D of Medical Care Insurance, 
A Social Insurance Program for Personal 
Health Services. 


Table 1.—Summary of illustrative jor opts costs} 








Initial or early year | 195X 
Item Per capita costs Pe reent with | Per capita costs} Percent with 
| with item item | with item item 
2(a) | 2(b) 2(a) | 2(b) | 2(a) | 20) | 2@) | 2@) 
—|———- | —_—__|- 2 . 
nti dea dibaeincsanannsimchie ..| $28.76 | $25.95 | 100.0] 100.9 | $38.93 | $35.20 | 100.0 100. 0 
. Physicians’ services ?___...-- 14.58 | 14.58 50.7 | 56.2 16. 18 16. 18 41.6 46. 0 
2. Hospital services: | | 
(a) Minimum service benefit __- 7.19 |_. 25.0 |... 9. 35 | 24.0 
(b) Minimum cash benefit : 1-40.38 | 16.9 | 5.69 16. 2 
_ 1}© ees abla 3. 00 3.00} 10.4 11.6] 7.13] 7.13 18 ”). 2 
4. Home nursing .51 -51 | 1.8 2.0 1. 24 1. 24 3. 2 3 
5 a medicines, and appli- | | | 
aint chsh siccctiniimninaeneirhialnce 3. 38 3.38} 11.8] 13.0} 429 4. 29 11.0 12.2 
6 —" and education.....---..-- 10 | 10 | 3 3 .74 67 1.9 1.9 
| 
! Based on analysis which did not contemplate any groups. Also, if occupational exclusions significantly 
exclusions from coverage on the basis of income. If affected the ratio cf dependents to workers, or the age 
population groups were excluded from coverage be- composition of the insured group, the per capita 
cause of earnings or income in excess of some specified costs might be lower or higher than those used here. 
amount, these per capita figures would need to be ? Per capita costs for the services of physicians 
reduced because they were computed on assumptions based on estimates which utilized only the nun 
intended to yield adequate incomes for doctors, and incomes of doctors of medicine. If ctl 
dentists, end hospitals serving all income levels. A titieners of the healing arts (osteopaths, chiré 
fixed contribution rate (a percentage of earnings) paid tors, ete., licensed or permitted to practice 
only by lower-income groups would yield less in total States) had been included, the numbers of 
dollar and in per capita amounts than if paid by both tioners, the ratios to population, and the per capi 
upper and lower-income groups. Also, if the insur- costs would have been larger, and corresponding 
ance system were paying only for services furnished total costs estimated from per capita costs would 
to lower-income groups, the per capita payments be larger by a comparatively smal! proportior 


from the insurance system should necessarily be 
lower than if the coverage included all income 





total costs. 
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Physicians’ Services 

Costs of physicians’ services would 
constitute roughly about one-half of 
all costs under the insurance program, 
and consequently they represent the 
largest single item of expense. Ona 
national basis, unlimited access to the 
general practitioner was assumed for 
the insurance benefit, although some 
communities might have to restrict 
some phase of physicians’ services for 
a limited time because of circum- 
stances peculiar to the community. 
Some restrictions would presumably 
have to be imposed upon the use of 
specialist services; it was assumed that 
access to the specialist would require 
referral by the general practitioner or 
other attending practitioner, except in 
unusual or special circumstances. 

The estimates of payments to phy- 
sicians were related to average in- 
comes recorded for past years. Varia- 
tions in physicians’ incomes with 
respect to age of physician, size of 
community, specialization, and the 
like, were considered, as well as year- 
to-year trends in payments for physi- 
cians’ services compared with per 
capita income for the population as 
a whole. ° 

An upward adjustment was made 
for an expected increase in the use of 
physicians’ working time by compari- 
son with the conditions prevailing in 
the years for which the basic income 
data apply. An investigation’ of the 
number of physicians engaged in pri- 
vate practice (prewar and postwar) 
indicates that the full-time equivalent 
of the services of 1 general practi- 
tioner could be immediately available 
for about every 1,500 persons, or about 
92,000 general practitioners for about 
140 million persons, if all physicians 
participated in the insurance system. 

At a future time, 5, 10, or 15 years 
later, a ratio of 1 general practitioner 
to about 1,250 persons would seem to 
be a desirable and an attainable goal. 
Similarly, it was estimated that the 
full-time equivalent of about 40,000 
specialists could be available immedi- 
ately for the total population, or about 
1 per 3,500 persons. 

It was estimated for present pur- 
poses that general practitioners should 


* Total payments to physicians in for- 
mer years are treated in Chapter VI of the 
complete monograph. 

*Ibid., pp. 35, 40. 


expect to receive under the insurance 
system, if their practice is given over 
wholly to insured,persons, about $11,- 
250 per annum, on the average. For 
specialists who would meet high 
standards of certification, the corre- 
sponding average figure was about 
twice as high, or about $22,500 per 
annum. For partial specialists, the 
average would fall between theSe two 
figures. These figures were used as 
the basic average annual gross in- 
comes which the insurance system 
would be expected to pay physicians at 
current and prospective price and in- 
come levels. 

These national annual average in- 
comes and ratios to population are 
equivalent to $7.40 a year per person 
for general practitioners and $6.43 
per person for specialists’ services. 
Taken together, these average per 
capita amounts equaling $13.83 per 
person would be the average direct 
payments to those physicians who 
furnish medical services to the in- 
sured population. These should, of 
course, be regarded as the gross pay- 
ments to them, covering their cus- 
tomary expenses of practice as well 
as supplying their net incomes. The 
amounts include supplementary mile- 
age or equivalent allowances for prac- 
titioners in sparsely settled areas, a 
contingency operating fund for var- 
ious miscellaneous professional and 
other expenses which may be neces- 
sary in meeting unusual circum- 
stances, and an item for educational 
allowances, estimated to equal about 
75 cents per capita for general prac- 
titioner and specialist services com- 
bined. In addition, it is assumed that 
another 75 cents per capita would be 
needed for administrative costs for 
these services. 

Thus the total annual costs per per- 
son for physicians’ services would be 
about $14.58. If the total per capita 
rate (exclusive of administrative 
costs) is applied to a population of 
about 140 million, it implies total pay- 
ments to physicians of nearly $2.0 
billion a year. In-later years, when 
the present ratio of 1 general prac- 
titioner for about 1,500 persons may 
be expected to have improved to about 
1 for 1,250 persons, total costs for 
physicians’ services for a population 
of 140 million would amount to about 
$2.3 billion, and aggregate costs for 
the expected total population in 1960 


or 1970 would, of course, be propor- 
tionately larger. Since these totals 
are based on the per capita rates, they 
would be proportionately less if ap- 
plied to less than the total population 
in any year. 


Hospital Care 


Hospital care, as used here, is in- 
tended to cover the ordinary case of 
acute or semiacute illness, and refers 
to services furnished to in-patients. 
(Out-patient care was treated in this 
study as the equivalent of physicians’ 
services, laboratory services, and so 
on, and included in those categories.) 
It would be desirable for the insurance 
program to offer protection to pa- 
tients who are chronically ill, but the 
lack of facilities would probably post- 
pone provision for such care to some 
time in the future. This postpone- 
ment does not preclude development 
of facilities and provision of pay- 
ments for care of the chronic sick un- 
der categorical or general public pro- 
grams for institutional care. 

The exact content of in-patient 
care cannot be defined precisely for 
all localities in the United States. It 
may, however, be described as com- 
prising all care necessary for the 
health, safety, and recovery of the 
patient, and including at least: 

1. Bed and board; 

2. Such medical and related serv- 
ices as are customarily furnished by 
the hospitals of an area as an ac- 
cepted part of hospital care; 

3. General nursing care, and spe- 
cial nursing care when essential to 
the patient’s welfare; 

4. Use of operating and delivery 
rooms, and provision of anesthesia 
services; 

5. Essential medications, dress- 
ings, and other customary supplies; 

6. Laboratory, X-ray, and related 
auxiliary services; and 

7. Essential ambulance services. 


Either of two basic patterns may be 
followed in the design of hospitaliza- 
tion benefits: a cash benefit, payable 
to the insured individual for each day 
of hospitalization; or a service benefit, 
payable to the hospital to reimburse 
it for actual costs incurred in fur- 
nishing services to the insured indi- 
vidual. 

Available data on the per diem 
amounts charged by hospitals for 
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their least expensive facilities in vari- 
ous parts of the country and in vari- 
ous types of communities suggest that 
a nationally uniform (minimum) cash 
benefit per day of hospitalization 
should be about $4-5. Such a benefit 
might be made payable for a maxi- 
mum of, say, 30 days, with provision 
for a reduced benefit up to, say, 60 or 
90 days, in accordance with lower 
costs of furnishing extended care. 

Unlike cash benefits, which would 
probably have to be nationally uni- 
form and hence a minimum amount, 
service benefits could vary by hospi- 
tals or by areas. Data on hospital 
costs * suggest an average rate of pay- 
ment for service benefits in the range 
of $6.50-—7.50 per day for, say, the first 
21 or 30 days in a period of hospitali- 
zation. These average per diem 
amounts include the higher costs for 
the first days of a hospital case and 
the lower costs for later days and ap- 
ply to the costs for ward or other least 
expensive facilities. 

Total expenditures for hospitaliza- 
tion will also depend on the amount 
of hospitalization. This is difficult to 
estimate precisely in the absence of 
detailed specifications. However, re- 
cent and current experience’ indi- 
cates that in the near future the in- 
surance system would probably be ob- 
ligated to pay annually for about 1 
hospital day per capita (assuming a 
maximum duration of benefit between 


* Ibid., p. 86. 
*Ibid., p. 81. 


30 and 60 days per annum). Some 
years later the total rate of general 
hospitalization might rise to 1.25-1.5 
days per capita and require the insur- 
ance system to pay for 1.1-1.3 days per 
capita. 

Applying the per diem dollar range 
of $6.50—7.50 for the service type of 
benefit to a rate of 1.0 day of hospitali- 
zation per capita for an early year, 
and to a rate of 1.3 days for a later 
year, and assuming that the coverage 
applies to 140 million people, the in- 
dexes yield totals of about $1.0 billion 
a year for an early year and about 
$1.2-1.4 billion a year for a later year. 
If the type of benefit were minimum 
cash payments to the insured persons, 
at $4-5 per day, the total disburse- 
ments from the insurance funds would 
be less but the supplementary pay- 
ments from patients to hospitals would 
be larger than with a service benefit. 

A contingency reserve against years 
in which the income of the insurance 
system might be less than average 
need not be very large, because de- 
clines in such income are not likely to 
exceed as much as 10-25 percent a 
year except in extreme circumstances. 
With the help of such a reserve, rates 
of payment to hoSpitals would not 
need to be adjusted frequently. 


Dental Care 


If a program of complete dental 
care for everyone were to be put into 
effect, including provision for accu- 
mulated dental neglect of the past, 


Table 2.—Summary of illustrative costs for several assumed coverages 





Year and scope of benefits 


Initial or early year: 
With minimum service hospital benefit 
With minimum cash hospital benefit | 
| 
| 


195X: 
With minimum service hospital benefit 
With minimum cash hospital benefit 


1 Per capita costs multiplied by 140 million. ‘These 
figures are useful in comparing the cost estimates 
with recent or current national income and national 
expenditures for medical care. 

? Per capita costs multiplied by 120 million. These 
totals are illustrative of the approximate costs if the 
coverage includes (a) all gainful workers meeting the 
eligibility requirements suggested, and (b) depend- 
ents, rather broadly defined (including wives, chil- 
dren under 18, disabled children and husbands, and 
dependent parents). This coverage would have 
included about 83 percent of the population in 1941 
and would include about 84-88 percent of the popu- 


Total costs (in billions) 


a ee aes 


Per | 
py “National” ! aa. “Limited” 3 
| (140,000,000 | (120,000,000 | (100,000,000 
| persons) persons) persons) 
$28. 76 $4. 03 $3. 45 $2. 88 
25. 95 3. 63 | 11 | 2. 60 
| 
38. 93 5. 45 4.67 
35. 20 4. 93 4. 22 





lation in each of the next few years depending on 
the level of wages and emplcyment. 

3 Per capita costs multiplied by 100 million. This 
coverage would obtain if some major cccupation 
groups were not included and if dependents were 
narrowly deficed, or if the coverage of the present 
system of national old-age and survivors insurar ce 
were adopted, with some expansion. At this level, 
coverage would involve about 70 percert of the 
present population. The eligibility conditions ac- 
companying or resulting in such coverage might 
have to be somewhat more restrictive (to distinguish 
eligible from ineligible persons) than was suggested 





the services of two to five times as 
many dentists as are now available 
would be required, the estimate de- 
pending on actual demand. Only a 
limited program, possibly including 
comprehensive services for children 
and limited services for adults, would 
be possible at first, with provision for 
expansion of services when more per- 
sonnel became available. 

The cost of a dental program to the 
insurance system would depend not 
only on the scope of services intended 
to be offered but also on the extent to 
which the dental manpower of the 
Nation would be available to partici- 
pate in the system. The incomes of 
dentists, like those of physicians, 
would depend on the rates of payment 
for services (general practitioner or 
specialist) and the size of the prac- 
tice each can achieve for himself. On 
the basis of dentists’ incomes for 
earlier years,” it seems reasonable to 
suggest rates of payment for service 
that would yield national average an- 
nual net incomes for general dental 
practitioners of $6,000, and $10,500 
for qualified dental specialists (ap- 
proximately equivalent to average 
gross incomes of $10,000 and $17,500 
a year, respectively). 

A conservative approach to esti- 
mating the cost of a dental ervice 


program to the insuranc,. y.tem, 
without more exact knowlecge of the 
initial limitations that wou.d be un- 


avoidable, suggests that a program 
involving annual insurance cxpenci- 
tures of about $3 per capita may be 
practical at the beginning, wth an 
expectation of expansion of scrv.ice to 
a later per capita cost of a lit.le more 
than $7. For a population of 140 mil- 
lion, these per capita cosis a...ount to 
a total of about $0.4 billion for an 
early year, and about $1.0 billion for 
a later year as the scope of services is 
increased. 


Home Nursing Care 


Bedside nursing care in the home 
should be provided both as a service 
to the sick and for economy in pro- 
viding care. Many patients (such as 
convalescents, chronic sick, and 
mildly ill) can be cared for in the 
home, rather than in hospitals, if 
home nursing service is available. 
Economical and effective use of pro- 


 Ibid., p. 103. 
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fessional nurses requires the exten- 
sive use of practical nurses, to func- 
tion under the supervision of profes- 
sional nurses and physicians. 

Since the scope of home nursing 
benefits would depend to a large ex- 
tent on the nursing personnel that 
will prove to be available in postwar 
years, costs would be determined 
largely by the supply of nurses and 
the rates of payment for service. 

It is generally agreed that average 

rates of payment for nurses should 
be higher than they have been or are. 
It was assumed in this study” that 
the insurance system should expect to 
pay for nursing services at rates 
which yield approximately the fol- 
lowing average annual incomes for 
nursing personnel serving insured 
persons: 
Supervisors __.--~- , . $3, 460 
Professional staff . 2,530 
Practical nurses ._-~-~~- we 1, 600 
Some gradation of income should be 
provided to take into consideration 
different degrees of competence and 
responsibility, and some difference in 
rates may need to obtain for differ- 
ent types of community. However, 
variations around the average should 
not permit unreasonably low mini- 
mum incomes. 

It has been estimated * that mini- 
mum standards for a program of bed- 
side nursing care in the home would 
require a staff of about 14,000 pro- 
fessional and about 28,000 practical 
nurses, with a supervisory staff of 
about 4,000-5,000, for a population of 
140 million persons. If the full quota 
of staff for a minimum-standard pro- 
gram were immediately available, the 
initial annual cost for this phase of 
the insurance program would be be- 
tween $93 and $106 million a year, 
at the stated rates of payment. If, 
however, only about 10,000 profes- 
sional nurses and an equal number of 
practical nurses were available at the 
outset of the program, the initial cost 
would be about $47 million annually. 
A fully comprehensive program, such 
as might be in operation a decade 
after the start of the insurance pro- 
gram, might require, according to one 
estimate, about 70 million visits an- 
nually for 140 million persons, and 
would cost about $116 million. If 


4 Tbid., pp. 116-118. 
2 Ibid., p. 114. 


convalescent patients and certain 
chronic disease patients who are now 
hospitalized but would be as effec- 
tively cared for at home, and others 
who need but are not receiving either 
hospital or home nursing care, are 
provided with home nursing service, 
the total nursing load might become 
twice as large, involving a cost of, 
say, $232 million. 

Without more precise specification 
of the scope of benefits and more re- 
liable information on the anticipated 
supply of available nurses, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate costs for this part of 
the insurance program. The several 
alternatives mentioned are illustra- 
tive. For the purpose of this study, 
rounded figures were used, yielding 
per capita costs for the initial year of 
about 50 cents and, for a year 5, 10, 
or 15 years later, of about $1.25. For 
a population of 140 million, these per 
capita figures amount to about $70 
million and $175 million for the early 
and iater year, respectively. 


Laboratory Services, Medicines, and 
Appliances 


The scope of benefits in this classi- 
fication should be determined on the 
basis of their role in the provision of 
high-quality care, importance as pre- 
ventive measures, expense to the pa- 
tient, and adaptability to adminis- 
trative and financial controls. These 
criteria would probably be the main 
limiting factors in providing these 
benefits, since shortages of personnel 
or commodities are not likely to limit 
this part of the program. 

Laboratory services under the in- 
surance system are intended to in- 
clude analyses ordinarily performed 
for purposes of diagnosis, prevention, 
and therapy; they also include X-ray 
diagnosis and therapy, radium ther- 
apy, and certain types of physical 
therapy treatments, of demonstrable 
medical value. In estimating the 
costs of such services, it should be 
noted that an increase in demand 
may be expected when an insurance 
system is put into effect, and that 
large proportions of such services are 
already covered in the cost estimates 
for hospital care, physicians’ services, 
and so on, and are available through 
existing State and local health de- 
partments. 

A review of the fragmentary infor- 
mation available on current expendi- 


tures for laboratory and related 
services for nonhospitalized patients 
suggests an initial annual budget of 
about $150 million, in round numbers, 
for services of this nature not already 
provided for through other channels. 
An increase of 50 percent (up to $225 
million a year) is tentatively sug- 
gested for a period 5, 10, or 15 years 
later. 

In estimating the costs of medicines 
and related supplies, it is suggested 
that the potential scope of the insur- 
ance benefit should be restricted to 
medicines and related supplies which 
are prescribed by physicians, dentists, 
or other practitioners licensed to 
write prescriptions and which may 
involve burdensome costs. Payments 
for medicines and related supplies 
would cover the professional services 
of pharmacists as well as the costs of 
the commodities. 

A review of available data suggests 
that expenditures for medicines and 
related supplies for nonhospitalized 
patients might involve an annual ex- 
penditure of $75-150 million a year to 
meet minimal needs; about $100 mil- 
lion is tentatively used in the esti- 
mates. A higher figure ($150 million 
a year) might be justifiable for ex- 
penditures in the later years. 

The extent to which the insurance 
system would need to be responsible 
for orthopedic and prosthetic ap- 
pliances would depend in large meas- 
ure on the degree to which similar 
provisions obtain under other Gov- 
ernment programs. Such appliances 
would include eyeglasses, hearing 
aids, artificial limbs and members, 
artificial eyes, and aids to locomo- 
tion. In estimating the cost of eye- 
glasses, it is necessary to include not 
only the lenses and frames but also 
the professional services involved in 
prescribing them. 

Since there are many persons who 
have already developed a need for 
such appliances, especially eyeglasses, 
the annual expenditures under the in- 
surance system might have to be 
larger in the first than in later years. 
For the purpose of present estimates, 
intended to be minimal, $37.5 million 
a year was used for appliances and 
$187.5 million a year for eyeglasses 
and optometric services, or a com- 
bined total of $225.0 million a year. 

An estimated total of about $475 
million for an early year and about 
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Table 3.—I/lustrative costs, with and without dental and home nursing benefits be about $29 with a hospital service 
Pe eee benefit and about $26 with a hospital 
Per capita costs | Total costs (in billions) cash benefit. In 195X, when benefits 
|-—_-__———-——--—— would be more comprehensive, these 
Item aettites a | _195X annual per capita costs would be in- 
early year | 15% | (20, 000,000 ( bersensy. ~—«s creased by about $10. 

Raawede Conversion of these per capita costs 
aa pga ald | le | | | __ into total costs requires an assumption 
~ With minimum service hospital benefit $28. 76 | $38. 93 | $3. 45 | $4. 67 as to the total coverage of the insur- 

With minimum cash hospital benefit__.....-...-..- 25. 95 | 35. 20 | 3.11 4. 22 ance system. Coverage could be na- 
All, exclusive of dental and home nursing benefits: Sina ; ; 2 tional, in which case the figures should 

With minimum service hospital benefit ‘ 25. 25 | 30. 56 3. 03 3. 67 pale ae 

With minimum cash hospital benefit 22. 44 | 26. 83 2. 69 3.22 be multiplied by 140 million for the 


$600 million for a later year may be 
suggested for laboratory services, 
medicines, and appliances to be pro- 
vided as minimum insurance benefits 
of these classes to a population of 
about 140 million. 


Research and Education 


In accepting broad financial re- 
sponsibility for a reasonably ade- 
quate amount of high quality service, 
the insurance system might properly 
supplement the present inadequate 
financial support for research and 
education—as a contribution to qual- 
ity of care and progress in medicine. 
Such a program of subvention might 
include: 

1. Grants, stipends, or subsidies to 
the professional participants in the 
insurance system, to enable and en- 
courage them to attend postgraduate 
and “refresher” courses, in order to 
provide opportunity for periodic re- 
view of professional studies, for fa- 
miliarization with modern advances, 
and for specialization; 

2. Grants-in-aid to nonprofit 
agencies for expansion of professional 
educational and training resources in 
fields in which shortage of personnel 
handicaps the provision of needed 
services (including medical, dental, 
and nursing schools) and for training 
of auxiliary practitioners, assistants, 
and technicians; 

3. Grants-in-aid to support stud- 
ies, demonstrations, and experiments 
concerned with clinical aspects of the 
prevention of disease or physical im- 
pairment, diagnosis, and therapy, and 
with the organization and adminis- 
tration of services. 


In order to supplement present ex- 
penditures, an initial allocation of 
from $5-10 million for the first year 
of operation for research and an equal 
amount for education seems to be a 


reasonable estimate of an amount that 
could be used effectively. For the 
purposes of including these items in 
the tentative balance sheet of the in- 
surance system, a rule of thumb was 
used: for an initial or early year of 
program operation, $10 million was 
included for education and research; 
for a year 5, 10, or 15 years later it 
was suggested that the amount be 2 
percent of the total expenditures for 
all medical services. 


Total Costs 


The total costs will depend in part 
on the scope and the detailed charac- 
teristics of the benefits to be provided, 
and in part on the population to be 
covered by the system. Although 
many aspects of these factors have 
had to be left in alternative forms, 
and ranges were used for many items, 
midpoints of the ranges give the per 
capita costs included for illustrative 
purposes in table 1. Since some of 
the benefits are limited at the outset, 
but are expected to become more 
comprehensive in the course of time, 
their costs are expected to increase. 
Also, personnel and volume of serv- 
ices are expected to expand—even for 
some which are not specifically lim- 
ited. The figures are, therefore, 
shown both for an initial or early year 
of operation and for a year 5, 10, or 
15 years later (195X). The totals, 
identified as benefit costs, include ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The table also shows the percentage 
distribution of costs by type of benefit, 
using for hospital care the alterna- 
tives of a minimum service benefit and 
a minimum cash benefit. As the 
dental care and home nursing pro- 
grams are expanded, the proportion- 
ate costs of other services are decreas- 
ed. In the initial year, the per capita 
cost of medical care insurance would 


present (as is done in table 2), and by 
a somewhat larger figure for a future 
year, allowing for an expected popu- 
lation increase. If the coverage is less 
than total, the per capita figures 
should be multiplied by some smaller 
figure. Total estimated costs, derived 
from the per capita costs, are there- 
fore shown in table 2 for 3 of the 
many possible coverages, but in each 
case—for the sake of simplicity in the 
table—the coverage is arbitrarily kept 
constant for the early and later years 
of operation. 

Since dental care and home nurs- 
ing are the benefits most likely to have 
to be restricted, or possibly financed 
from general revenues—especially in 
the early years when they are expand- 
ing—per capita costs and total costs 
are estimated in table 3 both with and 
without these benefits. 

An illustrative coverage of 120 mil- 
lion persons is used, and costs are 
shown with alternative types of hos- 
pital benefits. For the initial years 
of operation, total costs would range 
from about $2.7 billion for benefits 
excluding dental and home nursing 
services and using a minimum cash 
hospital benefit, to about $3.5 billion 
for all services, using a minimum 
hospital service benefit. The corre- 
sponding range for 195X is from 
about $3.2 billion to about $4.7 billion. 


Insurance Contribution Rate 


The rate at which contributions 
would need to be levied to derive ade- 
quate revenues for financing medical 
care insurance may be estimated by 
relating that part of the costs which 
is to be financed from special contri- 
butions to the expected base on which 
such contributions would be applied. 

To illustrate the contribution rate 
that would be needed to finance the 
total expected disbursements, the fol- 
lowing assumptions are made: a full 
labor-force coverage (120 million per- 
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sons), and a $3,600 maximum on the 
contribution base, resulting in a na- 
tional total contribution base of about 
$100 billion. (This is somewhat less 
than the contribution base which 
would obtain under the assumed con- 
ditions and with present price and 
income levels; it was used as repre- 
senting a reasonable average for the 
development of contribution rates.) 
The estimated “initial or early year” 
disbursements for all benefits (table 
3) is $3.45 billion, assuming the mini- 
mum service hospital benefits; and 
it is $3.11 billion with minimum cash 
benefits. These figures are about 3.5 
and 3.1 percent, respectively, of the 
estimated $100 billion earnings or 
contribution base. The correspond- 
ing contribution rate needed to meet 
the total costs for a later year would 
be about 4.7 percent with the mini- 
mum service hospital benefit and 
about 4.2 percent with the minimum 
cash hospital benefit. 

It is useful to see what the corre- 
sponding percentages are if it is as- 
sumed that some of the costs are to 
be met from general revenues instead 
of insurance premiums. Table 3 
shows the total costs exclusive of 
those for dental and home nursing 
benefits, for example, assuming that 
these two classes of benefits are 
financed from general revenues. Us- 
ing the same contribution base as be- 
fore, the costs (exclusive of dental 
and home nursing benefits) would 
have been approximately 3.0 and 2.7 
percent of the contribution base in 
the initial or early year, depending on 
the hospital benefit; and about 3.7 
and 3.2 percent, respectively, for the 
costs applicable to 195X. 

These rough calculations suggest 
that if insurance premiums are to pay 
the whole cost of the system of bene- 
fits described in this study, they 
would need to be either 3.0 or 3.5 per- 
cent at the outset, rising to 4.0, 4.5, 
or 5.0 percent later. If the premiums 
are to pay for all the benefits exclu- 
sive of dental and home nursing, they 
need to be about 3.0 percent at the 
outset and about 3.5 or 4.0 percent 
later. A contingency reserve would 
make frequent revisions in the pre- 
mium rates unnecessary. 

These contribution rates and the 
expenditures they cover for medical 
care would, on the whole, represent a 
substitute form of expenditure for 


disbursements already being made in 
other ways,” chiefly through individ- 
ual payments. The insurance costs 
include reductions in some directions 
and expansions in others as compared 
with present expenditures. Some in- 
dividual expenditures beyond those 
covered by the insurance premiums 
would still be necessary, particularly 
in the early years of insurance opera- 
tion when some benefits would have 
to be more limited than in later years. 


Conclusion 


This study suggests that the pros- 
pective costs of medical care insur- 
ance, with a stated system of assumed 
specifications, can be estimated close- 
ly enough for use in policy discussions. 
The specific estimates and their com- 
position are tentative and should be 
regarded as a basis for further study. 


3 Thid., p. 158. 


The insurance costs estimated in 
this study are less than customary ex- 
penditures for medical care. And 
since they would be distributed wholly 
or largely in relation to earnings, it is 
reasonable to assume that they would 
not represent undue burdens on indi- 
viduals, and that—on an over-all 
basis—they would be well within the 
Nation’s resources. Indeed, the opin- 
ion may be ventured that we should 
be able and that we could afford to 
spend even more than these costs for 
medical care if necessary. In dollar 
amounts, or as a percentage of in- 
come, the costs of medical care insur- 
ance are not large when regarded as a 
means of obtaining more and better 
medical care without burdensome 
costs on individuals, strengthening 
and stabilizing the financial support 
of professional personnel, hospitals 
and other facilities, and promoting re- 
search and professional education. 





The 1946 Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 


Insurance Acts 


By Jack M. Elkin* 


THE AMENDMENTS to the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, approved on July 31, 
not only give railroad workers the 
most comprehensive system of social 
insurance in the United States, in 
terms of risks covered, but provide the 
first major, if partial, extension of 
the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance since the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939. For the first 
time in this country, a major group of 
industrial workers and their families 
is covered under a unified Federal pro- 
gram providing protection against the 
five major hazards of economic inse- 
curity—old age, disability, death, un- 
employment, and sickness. 


*Chief Statistician, Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board. 
This discussion is based on an analysis of 
the statutory provisions and not on an 
official interpretation of the law by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The opinions 
expressed by the author are not neces- 
sarily those of that Board. 

1Public, No. 572, 79th Congress, 2d 
session. 


Summary of Changes 


The principal changes made in the 
old laws, and the dates on which the 
changes become effective, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Provision for monthly and 
lump-sum death benefits similar to 
and coordinated with those paid un- 
der the Social Security Act (January 
1, 1947). 

2. Liberalization of the conditions 
for the payment of annuities based on 
disability for all gainful employment, 
and introduction of a new type of an- 
nuity based on disability merely for 
the regular occupation (January 1, 
1947). 

3. Liberalization in general of the 
conditions under which minimum re- 
tirement annuities are payable to 
workers with low wage records, and 
increase in the amount of such an- 
nuities (January 1, 1947). 

4. Lowering of the age require- 
ment from 65 to 60 for full, nondis- 
ability annuities in the case of women 
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with 30 years of service (January 1, 
1947). 

5. Addition of two new and higher 
daily benefit rates for unemployment 
insurance (July 31, 1946) and length- 
ening of the period for which unem- 
ployment benefits are payable (July 
1, 1946). 

6. Provision for the payment of 
cash benefits in case of loss of earn- 
ings due to sickness (July 1, 1947). 

7. Provision for the payment of 
cash maternity benefits to women 
employed in the industry for loss of 
earnings before and after childbirth 
(July 1, 1947). 

8. Increase in the tax paid by em- 
ployers and employees for the support 
of the retirement and survivor bene- 
fit program, sufficient to place the sys- 
tem on a full actuarial basis (Janu- 
ary 1, 1947). 


The amendments also include sev- 
eral changes, especially in the retire- 
ment act, designed to clarify certain 
provisions in the old laws, simplify 
the administration of others, and 
eliminate certain inequities (mainly 
July 31, 1946). 

Retroactive provisions.—Retirement 
annuities already in force on the ef- 
fective date may be recertified as of 
that date for higher amounts under 
the new provisions, in cases in which 
the larger annuities could have been 
awarded originally had the amend- 
ments then been in effect. The 
monthly, but not the lump-sum, death 
benefits are payable to the survivors 
of employees who died before the ef- 
fective date. Finally, the new unem- 
ployment, sickness, and maternity 
benefits are payable to employees who 
qualified in the base year preceding 
the respective effective dates. 


Death Benefits 


Inadequacies of former benefits.— 
A major criticism of the original Rail- 
road Retirement Act was that it made 
no adequate provision for the sur- 
vivors of deceased railroad men. The 
law was designed primarily to provide 
benefits for persons who became old 
or disabled, while the death benefits 
granted were largely incidental. 

A lifetime survivor annuity was, 
under certain conditions, paid to the 
widow of an employee annuitant, but 
it was, in effect, paid for by the em- 
ployee himself, who in electing to pro- 


vide for his surviving widow agreed in 
return to accept a reduced annuity 
during his own lifetime. The re- 
stricted conditions under which the 
employee could elect this joint-and- 
survivor annuity, the reduction in his 
own benefit, his difficulty in under- 
standing the requirements for, and 
implications of, an election, the ele- 
ment of speculation involved in judg- 
ing the comparative life expectancies 
of himself and his wife—all served to 
limit the usefulness of the provision. 
As a consequence, only slightly more 
than 1 percent of the employees en- 
tering the annuity rolls just before 
the enactment of the amendments 
were doing so on a joint-and-sur- 
vivor basis. 

The more important survivor bene- 
fit, in terms of the number of bene- 
ficiaries and the total amount in- 
volved, was the lump-sum death 
benefit, and even this was accounting 
for less than 6 percent of the total 
payments being disbursed. The 
lump-sum payment was equal to 4 
percent of the taxable compensation 
after 1936 (a little more than a refund 
of employee contributions, exclusive 
of interest) less any annuity pay- 
ments that might have been made if 
death occurred after retirement. It 
could not, in most cases, do more than 
take care of the immediate expenses 
of the employee’s last illness and 
burial and thus could not be consid- 
ered a satisfactory means of replac- 
ing the income loss to the surviving 
family unit. 

New benefits provided—The 
amendments provide monthly insur- 
ance annuities and lump-sum death 
benefits payable, for the most part, to 
the same classes of survivors as those 
covered by the Social Security Act and 
under analogous conditions. 

These monthly benefits (table 1) 
are payable to widows at age 65; 
younger widows with unmarried chil- 
dren of the deceased wage earner in 
their care; dependent unmarried 
children up to age 18; and dependent 
parents aged 65 or over. 

A lump-sum death benefit is also 
payable to the widow, children, par- 
ents, or persons who pay the funeral 
expenses (in that order), if the em- 
ployee dies after 1946 and leaves no 
survivor entitled to an immediate 
monthly annuity. 

The requirements of the Social 


Security Act with respect to depend- 
ency, adoption, and membership in 
the same household are for the most 
part applied identically in determin- 
ing whether a widow, child, or parent 
is qualified for monthly benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

If the deceased employee was par- 
tially but not completely insured, 
however, only the widow’s current and 
child’s monthly benefits and the 
lump-sum death benefits are payable. 

Quarters of coverage and insured 
status.—Whether the deceased em- 
ployee was completely or partially in- 
sured depends on his quarters of cov- 
erage. Quarters of coverage are either 
those defined in the Social Security 
Act or those determined on the basis 
of railroad compensation in accord- 
ance with the following tabulation: 


Number of quar ic- 
cording to sj ified 


Total compensation paid | montl f{ service 


in calendar year 


Less than $50 0 0 ( 0 
0-9Y 1 l l 
100-149 l 2 
150-199 2 
200 or more l 2 


The need for such a tabulation arises 
from the fact that reports of service 
and compensation are in most 
filed with the Board annually and in- 
dicate merely the total compensation 
paid in the year and the months in 
which it was paid. Quarters of 
erage from both social security and 
railroad earnings are combined, ex- 
cept that no more than 4 may be 
credited in any calendar year. 

An employee is completely insured 
at the time of his death if he meets 
any of the following four conditions: 

1. He has a current connection 
with the railroad industry and at least 
40 quarters of coverage. 

2. He has a current connection 
with the railroad industry and a num- 
ber of quarters of coverage (but not 
less than 6) equal to at least one-half 
the number of calendar quarters in 
the period after 1936 and before the 
quarter in which he died. Not counted 
among the elapsed calendar quarters 
in this period are the quarter contain- 
ing the worker’s twenty-first birthday 
and all earlier quarters, the quarter 
containing his sixty-fifth birthday 
and all later quarters, and any quar- 
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Social Security 





ter during any part of which a retire- 
ment annuity was payable to him. 
Compensation and wages paid in the 
excluded quarters, however, are taken 
into account in determining the num- 
ber of quarters of coverage. When 
the number of calendar quarters in 
the elapsed period is odd, it is reduced 
by one. 

3. A retirement annuity based on 
at least 10 years of service began to 
accrue to him before 1948. 

4. He was a former carrier pen- 
sioner whose pension was taken over 
by the Board as of July 1, 1937. 

An employee is partially insured at 
the time of his death if he has a cur- 
rent connection with the railroad in- 
dustry and at least 6 quarters of cov- 
erage in the period beginning with the 
third calendar year preceding the year 
in which he died and ending with the 
calendar quarter preceding the quar- 
ter in which he died. 

Current connection with the rail- 
road industry on the date of death.— 
An employee has a current connec- 
tion with the railroad industry on the 
date of his death if he has been in 
railroad service in at least 12 out of 
any 30 consecutive months before the 
month in which he dies (or, in the 
case of an annuitant, the month in 
which his annuity has become pay- 
able) and has not worked in any reg- 
ular employment outside the railroad 
industry after that 30-month period 
and before the month in which he 
dies (or in which his annuity has be- 
come payable). In view of the provi- 
sion crediting service under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act toward survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act (see page 29), an employee would 
normally have, as far as the quar- 
ters-of-coverage requirement is con- 
cerned, the equivalent insured status 
at death under both acts. The cur- 
rent-connection test, therefore, is an 
additional requirement that must be 
met before benefits may be paid under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. In the 
absence of a current connection, ad- 
judication proceeds under the Social 
Security Act. 

Average monthly remuneration and 
basic amount.—The amount of the 
survivor benefits paid on the death of 
an employee who was completely or 
partially insured depends on the em- 
ployee’s basic amount, which in turn 
depends on his average monthly re- 


muneration. To determine his aver- 
age monthly remuneration, the 
amount of his combined earnings in 
both railroad and social security em- 
ployment after 1936 and before the 
quarter in which he died is divided by 
the number of months in that period. 
Railroad earnings of more than $300 
in any 1 month and combined earn- 
ings in excess of $3,000 in any 1 year 
are excluded. The divisor may in- 
clude months in which the employee 
did not work but does not include 
those up to the end of the year in 
which he reached age 22—except to 
the extent of three times the number 
of quarters of coverage acquired by 
the end of that year—and does not 
include those which fall in a quar- 
ter during any part of which a retire- 
ment annuity was payable to him. 

The basic amount is equal to 40 per- 
cent of the first $75 of the average 
monthly remuneration, plus 10 per- 
cent of the amount from $75 to $250, 
with an additional 1 percent of this 
combined sum for each year after 
1936 in which the employee was paid 
$200 or more from his combined 
railroad and social security employ- 
ment. The basic amount has a $10 
minimum limit. 

If the employee was completely in- 
sured only by meeting condition (3) 
or (4) above, the average monthly 
remuneration is not computed. In- 
stead, the basic amount is calculated 
in the regular way from the average 
monthly compensation on which the 
retirement annuity or the original 
railroad pension was based, except 
that the 1-percent increment for each 
year after 1936 in which earnings 
amounted to $200 is omitted and the 
$10 minimum does not apply. If the 
employee was completely insured on 
the basis of condition (1) or (2) and 
also of condition (3) or (4), the basic 
amount is calculated both ways, and 
the survivors receive benefits com- 
puted from the higher amount. 

Calculation of death benefits—The 
widow’s annuity is equal to three- 
fourths, and the child’s or parent’s an- 
nuity to one-half, the employee’s basic 
amount. These annuities are reduced 
by the total of any retirement annui- 
ty, other insurance annuity under the 
retirement act, and social security 
monthly insurance benefit to which 
the survivor would, on application, be 
entitled. If an annuity is $5 a month 


or less, it may be paid in a lump sum 
equal to its commuted value. 

The lump-sum death benefit is equal 
to eight times the basic amount but 
may not exceed the amount of the 
funeral expenses if it goes to the per- 
son who pays these expenses. When 
a lump sum would be payable except 
for the fact that a survivor is entitled 
to receive an annuity for the month 
in which the employee dies, and if 
within 1 year after the employee’s 
death the total of annuities which ac- 
crue to his survivors is less than the 
amount of the lump sum, the differ- 
ence is payable at the end-of the year 
to any surviving widow, children, or 
parents. 

If the total of all monthly annuities 
paid on the death of an employee is 
more than $20 and also exceeds $120, 
or twice the basic amount, or 80 per- 
cent of the average monthly remuner- 
ation, whichever is least, it is reduced 
to that amount but not below $20. 
The test of 80 percent of the average 
monthly remuneration is, of course, 
not applied in the case of an employee 
whose basic amount derives from his 
having died completely insured under 
condition (3) or (4) above. At the 
lower extreme, if the total of all 
monthly annuities is less than $10, it 
is raised to $10. 

Monthly death benefits are not pay- 
able for any month in which the sur- 
vivor works in covered railroad em- 
ployment, regardless of earnings, or 
in social security employment at wages 
of at least $25, and deductions are 
made from both monthly and lump- 
sum death benefits under certain con- 
ditions (table 1). 

Duration of annuity payments.— 
The annuity becomes effective on the 
first of the month in which the sur- 
vivor meets all the qualifications (but 
not before 1947), provided a valid 
application is filed before the end of 
the third following month. If the 
application is not filed within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the arninuity begins 
with the month in which it is filed. 
An application is not acceptable if it 
is filed more than 3 months before the 
month in which the survivor first 
meets the necessary qualifications. 
The annuity remains in effect until 
the end of the month preceding the 
one in which the survivor is no longer 
qualified to receive it. 

Intergration with 


social security 
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benefits—As has been said, social 
security wages are counted toward 
survivor benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Likewise, to deter- 
mine social security benefits which 
begin to accrue after 1946, the amend- 
ments make railroad service credit- 
able as employment under the Social 
Security Act, and compensation re- 
ported to the Board for such service 
is credited as wages for such employ- 
ment. In effecting the transfer of 
credits, railroad compensation for any 
year is presumed to have been evenly 
distributed over the months of service 
in that year. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the Social Security 
Administration are required to sup- 
ply each other, on request, with certi- 
fied service and wage records perti- 
nent to their respective spheres of 
administration. 

Provision is made to prevent dual 
benefits. Thus, a survivor entitled on 
application to receive before 1947 a 
social security monthly benefit on the 
basis of an employee’s wages is en- 
titled to a monthly benefit payable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
with respect to the death of the same 
employee only if the second benefit is 
larger; in that case the social security 
benefit will not be paid. Moreover, 
once a survivor is entitled, on appli- 
cation, to receive a monthly or lump- 
sum death benefit under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, he is not entitled to 
a lump-sum or, for any month after 
1946, a monthly social security ben- 
efit based on the death of the same 
employee. 

The amendments thus accomplish a 
major extension of the coverage of the 
Social Security Act, at least with re- 
spect to survivor benefits. The im- 
portance of this extension is evident 
from the fact that, of the more than 
7 million persons who have come un- 
der the coverage of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act since 1936, probably 
more than 4 million have also been 
covered under the Social Security Act. 
Perhaps in a majority of the cases 
currently reported to the Railroad 
Retirement Board of the death of a 
present or former railroad employee 
who has not yet retired, the employee 
had some social security employment. 
The need for a similar coordination of 
credits under the two systems for re- 
tirement benefits is, at least for the 
present, not so great as in the case of 





survivor benefits, since the bulk of the 
employees with split coverage are still 
relatively young, while substantially 
all employees currently qualifying for 
railroad retirement annuities have 
never worked in social security em- 
ployment. 

By January 1, 1950, the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the Social Se- 
curity Administration are required to 
“make a special joint report to the 
President to be submitted to Congress 
setting forth the experience of the 
Board in crediting [social security] 
wages toward awards, and the experi- 
ence of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in crediting [railroad] com- 
pensation toward awards, and their 
recommendations for such legislative 
changes as are deemed advisable for 
equitable distribution of the financial 
burden of such awards between the 
retirement account and the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund.” 


Disability Retirement Annuities 


Before the amendments were ap- 
proved, the retirement act provided 
annuities to employees who were 
“totally and permanently disabled for 
regular employment for hire” and who, 
in addition, were 60 years of age or 
had acquired 30 years of service. An- 
nuities awarded on the basis of less 
than 30 years of service were subject 
to a reduction of so for each cal- 
endar month the employee was under 
age 65 on the date the annuity began. 
The regulations of the Board made 
the concept of invalidity more precise 
by providing that an individual was 
to be considered permanently and to- 
tally disabled if (1) his mental or 
physical condition was such that he 
was unable to perform regularly, in 
the usual and customary manner, the 
substantial duties of any regular and 
gainful employment with any em- 
ployer whether or not subject to the 
act, and (2) the facts of his mental 
or physical condition afforded a rea- 
sonable basis for an inference that 
this condition was permanent. 

Although almost one-fifth of the 
employees retiring in the recent past 
were being awarded annuities under 
the disability provisions, for many 
others these provisions proved to be 
too restrictive. The high standards 
of physical and mental competence 
applied by the railroads often resulted 


in removing from active service per- 
sons who were disabled insofar as 
the practices in force on the railroads 
were concerned but who in many in- 
stances were not disabled for “reg- 
ular employment for hire.” The 
majority of the latter were not fitted 
by experience or training to engage in 
any other occupation which would 
yield an income comparable to their 
previous earnings. Many, moreover, 
because of their age or physical 
handicap, were unable to find any 
employment even under relatively fa- 
vorable labor-market conditions. 

Furthermore, many cases occurred 
in which an applicant who had not 
yet reached his sixtieth birthday 
could prove permanent and total dis- 
ability according to the statutory 
definition but lacked the required 30 
years of service. The applicant, in 
these circumstances, was obliged to 
wait until he reached age 60 before 
becoming eligible for an annuity. 

New provisions.—The amendments 
liberalize the disability provisions of 
the retirement act by providing that 
(1) an employee under 60 years of 
age who is disabled for all gainful 
work may qualify for a disability an- 
nuity on the basis of 10, instead of 30 
years of service; (2) an employee who 
becomes disabled for all gainful work 
with less than 10 years of service may 
qualify for a disability annuity at age 
60 as before, but the reduction of 
¥4g9 in the amount of annuity for each 
month he is under age 65 is elimi- 
nated; (3) an employee who is perma- 
nently disabled for work in his regular 
occupation may qualify for a disa- 
bility annuity if he is 60 years of age 
or has acquired 20 years of service, 
provided he has a current connection 
with the railroad industry on the date 
the annuity begins. 

An employee’s regular occupation 
is the covered occupation in which he 
was engaged in the greatest number 
of calendar months in the last 5 cal- 
endar years (not necessarily consecu- 
tive) before the date the annuity be- 
gan, in each of which he earned com- 
pensation. If he worked in some 
other occupation in at least half of 
all the calendar months in which he 
was in covered employment during 
the last 15 consecutive calendar 
years before the beginning date of the 
annuity, he may claim that as his reg- 
ular occupation instead. 
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The Board, in cooperation with em- 
ployers and the employee organiza- 
tions, must establish standards de- 
termining the physical and mental 
conditions which permanently dis- 
qualify employees for work in the sev- 
eral occupations in the railroad indus- 
try. An employee’s condition is held 
to be disabling for work in his regular 
occupation if he has been disqualified 
by his employer for service in that oc- 
cupation in accordance with the ap- 
plicable standards; if he has not been 
so disqualified, the Board itself deter- 
mines, in the light of those standards, 
whether his condition is disabling. 
The Board has no authority over the 
employment rights of any employee, 
nor may it require an employer to dis- 
qualify or not to disqualify an em- 
ployee. If, in spite of the establish- 
ment of an acceptable standard for 
the industry as a whole, a particular 
railroad chooses not to disqualify an 
employee who meets that standard, 
the Board may not require his dismis- 
sal but may award him an annuity if 
he chooses to quit service of his own 
accord. 

An employee on the disability an- 
nuity rolls must, as under the old law, 
submit such proof of the continuance 
of disability (under the standards ap- 
plied in establishing the disability) as 
the Board may from time to time pre- 
scribe and until he reaches age 65. 
The annuity ceases on the last day of 
the month in which the employee re- 
covers from disability. Under the old 
law, performance of gainful work did 
not of itself constitute evidence of re- 
covery. The Board considered each 
case on its merits to determine 
whether the employee’s ability to 
work was compatible with the ruling 
of disability. This provision remains 
in effect so long as the employment is 
only casual or intermittent. An ad- 
ditional provision is introduced, how- 
ever, under which a disability annui- 
tant who earns in service for hire, or 
in self-employment, more than $75 in 
each of any 6 consecutive calendar 
months is considered to have “recov- 
ered” in the last of the 6 months, re- 
gardless of his actual physical con- 
dition. 


Minimum Retirement Annuities 


The amendments leave untouched 
the basic formula for computing 
monthly retirement annuities but re- 


vise the provision dealing with mini- 
mum annuities (table 1). The old 
law allowed a minimum of 80 percent 
of the average compensation but not 
more than $40, if the average was $25 
or more, and a minimum of 100 per- 
cent of the average compensation but 
not more than $20, if the average was 
less than $25. The provision was ap- 
plied, however, only to persons who 
were in active service or in an em- 
ployee status on their sixty-fifth birth- 
day and who retired thereafter with 
at least 20 years of service. The new 
minimum-annuity formula provides 
for the least of the following three 
amounts: $3 multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of service, $50, and the 
average monthly compensation. It is 
less restrictive than the earlier for- 
mula since it is applied to persons who 
retire after at least 5 years of service 
and have a current connection with 
the railroad industry on the date the 
annuity begins, without regard to the 
employee’s age at retirement. 

The former minimum-annuity pro- 
vision affected only 5 percent of the 
annuities thus far awarded and had 
a negligible bearing on the average 
of all annuities. The new provision, 
however, had it been in effect origi- 
nally, would have applied to more than 
25 percent of the annuities and raised 
the general average monthly amount 
by about 5 percent. The more liberal 
formula is particularly significant in 
the light of the new disability provi- 
sions under which annuities may be 
awarded to relatively young employees 
with as little as 10 years of service, 
and in the light of the general increase 
in the number of annuities awarded 
to employees under age 65. 


Retirement Annuities to Women 
The unamended law contained a 
provision, retained in the amend- 
ments, under which a nondisability 
annuity can be awarded any time after 
age 60 to an employee with 30 years 
of service. Such an annuity was sub- 
ject to a reduction of s9 for each 
month the employee was under age 65 
on the annuity beginning date. The 
amendments remove the reduction in 
the case of women. The effect of the 
change on the retirement system is 
not great because of the relatively 
small number of women who accumu- 
late as much as 30 years of service in 
railroad employment, but it is signifi- 
cant in that it recognizes that em- 


ployed women normally become un- 
able to continue work at a much 
earlier age than men. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


It was the general aim of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act to 
pay benefits which would be limited in 
duration and would approximate, on 
the average, one-half the employee’s 
regular full-time pay. Benefits were 
to be more than half-pay at the lower 
end of the wage scale, and less at the 
upper end. Accordingly, the benefit 
rate established by the 1940 amend- 
ments for a compensable day of un- 
employment in any benefit year 
(July 1—June 30) ranged from $1.75 
for workers who had earned $150 but 
less than $200 in the base year (the 
calendar year preceding the benefit 
year) up to $4 for those who had 
earned $1,600 or more. During the 
6 years since the adoption of that 
benefit schedule, there were three 
general increases in wage rates, with 
a consequent decline in the ratio be- 
tween the benefit and the wage loss. 
For the lower-paid workers the in- 
crease in pay rates resulted in in- 
creased benefits. For example, an 
increase of 25 percent in base-year 
compensation of $900, $1200, or $1500 
resulted in a 20-percent, 17-percent, 
or 14-percent increase, respectively, 
in the daily benefit rate. But an in- 
crease, no matter how great, from a 
wage base of $1,600 or more produced 
no increase in benefits. 

How far the benefit scale had fallen 
short of meeting its original objective 
for the middle-bracket and higher- 
paid workers is seen from the fact 
that, in 1944, 58 percent of all em- 
ployees with wage credits of $150 or 
more in that year earned at least 
$1,600, and 34 percent at least $2,500, 
compared with 47 percent and 12 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1939, the year 
before the scale was adopted. To 
remedy the situation, the amend- 
ments introduce two new daily benefit 
rates: $4.50 for employees whose 
compensation in the base year was 
$2,000 but less than $2,500, and $5 for 
those whose compensation was $2,500 
or more (table 2). 

Formerly, the maximum number of 
days for which unemployment bene- 
fits could be paid in any one benefit 
year was 100. Since benefits are pay- 
able, in effect, for 5 days each week, 
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the payments could run for 20 weeks. 
Taking the first 1-week waiting period 
into account, a worker exhausted his 
benefit rights after 21 weeks of con- 
tinuous unemployment. While, in re- 
cent years, relatively few unemployed 
workers have exhausted their benefit 
rights in the course of a benefit year, 
the number could reach serious pro- 
portions when unemployment is wide- 
spread. The amendments serve in 
large part to minimize that hazard by 
extending the duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits to a maximum of 130 
days, or 26 weeks, a year—a recom- 
mendation for unemployment insur- 
ance in general made as far back as 
1943 by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and by the Social Security 
Board in its reports for that and sub- 
sequent years. 

The waiting-period and registra- 
tion-period provisions remain un- 
changed. Benefits are paid to a 
qualified employee for each.day of 
unemployment in excess of 7 in the 
first 14-day registration period in a 
benefit year in which he has 7 or more 
days of unemployment, and for each 
day in excess of 4 in any subsequent 
registration period.in the same benefit 
year. 


Sickness Benefits 


Before benefits may be paid under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act the applicant must, at the 
present time, show that he is “able to 
work.” Thus, if he becomes unem- 
ployed because of sickness or other 
disability, or if he becomes unem- 
ployed while able to work and then 
falls ill, he is disqualified for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits during 
the period of disability. He thus suf- 
fers a loss of wages just at a time 
when his expenses for medical care 
may be heavy, unless his inability to 
work is the result of a work injury, in 
which case the employer may be lia- 
ble for damages. In the railroad in- 
dustry, however, unless a State work- 
men’s compensation law is applica- 
ble, no liability is ordinarily attached 
if the employer can establish lack of 
responsibility for the injury; in most 
other industries the principle is al- 
most universally accepted that the 
employer, even though without fault, 
is liable for occupational injuries. 

The amendments do not undertake 
to provide directly for the medical 


and related care of disabled workers. 
They are intended to provide cash 
benefits to replace in part the loss of 
income whether the worker is unem- 
ployed because of illness or other rea- 
sons. These are the first govern- 
ment sickness benefit provisions ap- 
plicable on a national scale and the 
first which do not require deductions 
from the wages of employees. Ex- 
cept for an occasional plan estab- 
lished by State and local governments 
for their employees, only two other 
government plans for the payment of 
cash sickness benefits have been en- 
acted—one in Rhode Island and the 
other in California—and in these only 
the covered employees contribute to 
the benefit fund. 

Sickness benefits will be payable in 
the benefit year beginning July 1, 
1947, for any disabling injury or sick- 
ness if the employee does not receive 
wage payments during his disable- 
ment and submits as evidence of his 
disablement a statement signed by a 
doctor or by any other qualified per- 
son authorized by the Board. Pay- 
ments will be in addition to and apart 
from benefits for unemployment for 
reasons other than sickness. Whether 
or not the illness or injury was re- 
lated to his employment will not af- 
fect the employee’s rights to benefits, 
but if he becomes entitled to payment 
for damages, such as a settlement un- 
der the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act, the Board will be entitled to re- 
cover such payment up to the amount 
of the benefits. A worker may not 
ordinarily receive both other govern- 
ment social insurance benefits and 
sickness benefits for any particular 
period, but, as in the case of the reg- 
ular unemployment benefits, he may 
without prejudice receive payments 
for the same illness under any non- 
governmental plan, such as fraternal 
or group sickness insurance. 

Benefits for sickness will be pro- 
vided on substantially the same basis 
as those for unemployment, and the 
provisions dealing with registration 
periods, daily benefit rates, and maxi- 
mum duration remain unchanged. 
Days of unemployment and days of 
sickness may not, however, be com- 
bined in the same registration period, 
but if an employee becomes sick be- 
fore the end of an unemployment reg- 
istration period he may begin a sick- 
ness registration period immediately. 


Similarly, if he becomes available for 
work but fails to find employment be- 
fore the end of a sickness registration 
period, he may begin an unemploy- 
ment registration period immediately. 

In the benefit year 1943-44, it is 
estimated, workers entitled to bene- 
fits under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act lost about 17.2 
million days because of disabilities 
other than those arising from indus- 
trial injuries. This was the equiva- 
lent of a loss of a year of full-time 
work for almost 60,000 workers. Tak- 
ing into account the waiting period 
for sickness benefits and the number 
of illnesses of various durations, the 
Board has estimated that about 48 
percent of the days of sickness would 
have been compensated if the amend- 
ments had been in effect for that year. 


Maternity Benefits 

The amendments provide separate- 
ly for benefits to qualified women em- 
ployees for each day in a maternity 
period (table 2). Such a period is de- 
fined as beginning 57 days before the 
expected birth of the child and ex- 
tending for 116 days, or at least until 
the thirty-first day after the day the 
child is born. If birth takes place 
after the eighty-fourth day of the 
maternity period, no benefits will be 
paid for the days after the eighty- 
fourth and before the date of birth. 
Benefits will thus be payable, in any 
event, for a total of 116 days. 

The daily benefit rate will be the 
same as for unemployment and sick- 
ness, except that the benefit rates 
for the first 14 days of the maternity 
period and for the 14 days immedi- 
ately following the birth of the child 
will be 142 times the regular rates. 
Thus, the maternity benefits payable 
to a qualified employee will total 130 
times the daily benefit rate. Mater- 
nity benefits will not be affected by 
any sickness or unemployment bene- 
fits that may have been paid to the 
same employee earlier in the same 
benefit year, and vice versa. Once 
maternity benefits become payable, 
they will continue to the end of the 
maternity period even if it extends 
into the next benefit year. If the em- 
ployee is not qualified when the 
maternity period begins, but the 
period extends into a year in which 
she is qualified, benefits will become 
payable for the portion of the mater- 
nity period included in the latter year. 
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Table 2.—Summary of benefit provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as amended July 31, 1946 


{An employee is qualified for benefits in a benefit year if he was paid compensation of $150 or more for work in covered employment in the correspor 


7 


ling bas¢ 


rhe benefit year begins on July 1 and the base year is the calendar year preceding the beginning of the benefit year] 


Benefi 


Type of benefit 
Compensable days 


Benefits are payable for each day of unem- 
ployment in excess of 7 in first 14-day 
registration period in benefit year and for 
each day of unemployment in excess of 4 
in any subsequent registration period in 
same benefit year. 

A day of unemployment is a calendar day 
on which employee is able to work and 
available for work, and with respect to 
which (a) no remuneration is payable or 
accrues to him and (b) he has registered at 
in employment office in accordance with 
Board regulations. Subsidiary re- 
muneration averaging not more than $1 
per day is not considered remuneration if 
t is for part-time work that does not 
prevent normal full-time employment, 
unless employee would not be qualified 
for benefits without inclusion of 
remuneration from same position or occu- 


I. Unemployment 
benefits. 











pation in his base-year compensation. | 
| 
| 
II. Sickness bene- | Benefits are payable for each day of sickness 
fits ther than in a maternity period) In 
excess of 7 in first 14-day registration 
period in benefit year, and for each day 
of sickness in excess of 4in any subsequent 
registration period in same benefit year. 

Days of unemployment and days of sick- 
ness may not be combined in same regis- 

} tration period, but unemployment and 
sickness periods may overlap. 

4 day of sickness is a calendar day on which 
employee is unable to work because of 
any sickness or injury, or which is in- 
cluded in a maternity period, and with 
respect to which (a) no remuneration is 
payable or accrues to him, and (b) a 
statement of sickness is filed within 10 


days as the Board may prescribe. Pro- 

ision regarding subsidiary remuneration 

is same as in definition of day of unem- 

| ployment. Any doctor, or any officer 

| or supervisory employee of a hospital, 

clinic, group health association, or other 
similar organization, qualified under 

Board regulations, may execute the state- 

ment of sickness. | 
Benefits are payable for each day of sickness 
in a maternity period except that they 
annot be paid for more than 84 days in 
period before the birth of the child. The 
maternity period begins 57 days before 
expected date of birth of a female em- 
ployee’s child, as stated by her doctor, 
and ends on 116th day, or 3lst day after 
| birth, whichever is later. The entire 
| maternity period is treated as part of 
benefit year in which it begins unless the 

employee is not qualified for benefits in 

that year. 





III. Maternity 
benefits. 











t formula 


Benefit rate 


Amount payable for each 


Maximum Disqualifying conditions 
duration of 
benefits 


The following 





130 compen- ire not considered as a day of 









































benefit day in a benefit sable days. ment 
year depends on em (a) Any of 75 days beginning with fir 1 
ployee’s base-year com- registration pericd, with respect 1 
pensation in accordance employee knowingly makes, a n 
with following schedule: or causes to be made any false or fra 
statement or claim for purpose of sir 
Daily fits to he paid. A fraudulent stat nt 
Base-year benefit with respect to one type of benefit 
compensation rate disqualification with respect I 
$150.00-199.99 $1.75 b) Any day in any period for I 
200.00-474.99 2. 00 receives other social insurar 
475.00-749.99 2. 25 any State or Federsl law other than th 
750.00-999.99 2. 50 road Unemployment Insurar Act. If 
1,000.00-1,299.99 3. 00 payments are smaller than Railroad 1 
1,309.00-1,599.99 3. 50 ployment Insurance Act payr 
1,600.00-1 999.99 4. 00 may be paid the difference unl 
2,000.00-2,499.99 4. 0) ments are unemployment, sick 
2,500.00 or more 5. OO nitv benefit 
c) Any day in a registration perio 
employee earns in certain tr 
yard occupations at least 20 
benefit rate, or in a registrat 
forms the second half of a 28-day peri 
he earns in these occupations at ast 4 
his daily benefit rate 
| (d) Any of the 30 days beginning with d 
respect to which employee 
tarily without good cause, a B 
finds the work was unsuitable. 
(e) Any of*the 30 days beginning witl 
| respect to which employee f Ww 
cause to ac table worl 
with instructions from the Board 
suitable work, or to report to an eI I 
office 
f) Any day on which employee is 
because of a strike in violation « 
Labor Act, unless employee is n t 
} in or financing or directly inter¢ 
strike and does not belong t 1 
| workers of which some members wer 
t premises where stoppa ecu 
| we participating in, fir cing 
interested in the dispute 
(zg) Any Sunday or holiday not preceded a rv 
| by a day of unemployine rk t t 
day of a reg id is 
a day of une 
A) Ee .------| 130 compen- | Asin I (a), (b), and (¢) 


As in 1, except that bene- 
fits for first 14 days of 
maternity period and 
first 14 days after birth 
are payable at 14 times 
daily benefit rate. 





sable days 








Equivalent As in I (a), (b), and (¢ 
to 130 
compen- 


sable days. 
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Increase in Taxes 

The Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 
(incorporated in 1939 into the In- 
ternal Revenue Code) provided for 
the financing of the retirement pro- 
gram by a tax, to be divided equally 
between employer and employee, on 
the first $300 of the monthly com- 
pensation. The ultimate rate of 7% 
percent was to be reached in 1949 by 
successive triennial increases of '% 
percent over the initial 54-percent 
tax set for 1937. Two actuarial val- 
uations of the program established 
the need for a higher tax schedule if 
the fund was to be maintained in- 
definitely on a full reserve basis. The 
Board, in a majority statement pre- 
sented at the hearings on the amend- 
ments, estimated for the future a 
level annual taxable pay roll of $3.5 
billion, and on that basis recom- 
mended a 11!4-percent increase in the 
ultimate tax rate. The Board also 
estimated that, to meet the cost of the 
new benefits, a further increase in 
taxes of 3% percent of compensation 
would be necessary. The new tax 
schedule—1114 percent for the 2 years 
1947 and 1948, 12 percent for the next 
3 years, and 1214 percent thereafter— 
agrees substantially with these esti- 
mates. The principle of eaual divi- 
sion of the rate between employer and 
employee is maintained. 

Congress accepted the Board’s rec- 
ommendation that the 3 percent of 
taxable pay roll paid by employers for 
the maintenance of the .unemploy- 
ment insurance program be kept un- 
changed. The Board presented evi- 
dence to show that the reserve in the 
unemployment insurance account, 
plus future collections at the 3-per- 
cent rate, would be sufficient to 
finance indefinitely the liberalized 
benefit program, 


Legislative History 

The amendments had a long, and 
at times turbulent, history. On May 
11, 1944, Senators Wagner and 
Wheeler in the Senate, and 4 days 
later Representative Crosser in the 
House, introduced the Railroad Social 
Insurance Bill (S. 1911, H. R. 4805, 
78th Cong., 2d sess.). A committee 
appointed by the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association in 1940 to study 
various proposals to improve and lib- 
eralize the existing laws prepared the 
bill, with the technical assistance of 


the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Hearings were held in the House be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce but no further ac- 
tion was taken. The Senate did not 
hold hearings. 

The Railroad Social Insurance Bill 
was a codification of the retirement, 
unemployment insurance, and taxing 
laws and all their amendments to 
date, together with the proposed 
amendments. It was therefore rather 
voluminous, a feature objectionable 
to many persons. To overcome this 
objection, Representative Crosser, on 
December 16, 1944, introduced H. R. 
5625, which simply amended the 
existing laws. The new bill, although 
considerably shorter than its prede- 
cessor, retained all its basic features 
without significant change, except for 
the addition of the two higher un- 
employment insurance benefit rates. 
The legislation was introduced too 
late in the session for action to be 
taken and was reintroduced by Mr. 
Crosser, in substantially the same 
form, in the new session of Congress 
on January 11, 1945, as H. R. 1362. 
Its companion bill by Senators Wag- 
ner and Wheeler, S. 293, followed 4 
days later in the Senate. 

Except in two important respects, 
the Crosser bill as introduced was en- 
acted almost unchanged: originally, 
it had clarified the existing coverage 
decisions and extended coverage to 
non-railroad-controlled freight for- 
warders and to railroad-controlled 
trucking companies, and it had pro- 
vided for the collection of retirement 
taxes by the Board instead of by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. These 
provisions were subsequently removed 
by amendments. Also, the effective 
dates of the various provisions were 
postponed, in most cases by 1 year. 

Hearings were held by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at various times from 
January to April 1945,’ and by a, sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce in July of 
that year.2 The main witnesses were 
the carrier organizations and the 


2House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Railroad Retirement, 
Hearings on H. R. 1362, 79th Congress, 
First Session, January 31—April 26, 1945. 

3 Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Railroad Retirement, Hearings on 
S. 293, 79th Congress, First Session, July 
23-26, 1945. 


Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, each vigorously opposing the 
other. Two large railroad brother- 
hoods not affiliated with the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association at first 
opposed certain features of the bill 
but later asked for its enactment. 
The AF of L and the CIO likewise 
supported the legislation. The Board 
presented a majority statement in 
support of the bill, the carrier mem- 
ber dissenting. The basic principles 
of the proposed amendments had been 
endorsed by President Roosevelt, and 
the endorsement was reaffirmed by 
President Truman. 

In September 1945 the House Com- 
mittee referred the bill to a subcom- 
mittee for study, with instructions to 
report its recommendations to the full 
Committee. The subcommittee ex- 
pressed doubt as to the reliability of 
the actuarial evidence introduced in 
the hearings by the proponents of the 
bill and by the Board, and employed 
its own actuary to study the cost im- 
plications of the legislation.* On 
March 7, 1946, the Senate subcommit- 
tee reported the bill to the full Senate 
Committee without any recommenda- 
tion.’ On Apri! 9, the House subcom- 
mittee reported to the full Committee 
a set of recommendations drastically 
limiting the scope of the Crosser bill.’ 
These changes were unacceptable to 
the proponents of the original bill, 
and on April 16, Representative Neely 
filed a petition to discharge the House 
Committee from further consideration 
of the bill. Within 2 days the re- 
quired number of 218 representatives 
had signed the petition,’ but on May 
9, before the House could vote on it, 
the Committee reported out its 
amended bill, adding several restric- 
‘House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Report to the Com- 
mittee ...on Actuarial Cost Estimates 
for H. R. 1362 (Railroad Retirement Leg- 
islation), Robert J. Myers, Committee 
Print, March 14, 1946, 16 pp. 

5 Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Railroad Retirement Act and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on 8S. 293. 

®House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Report by the Sub- 
committee on Transportation on H. R. 
1362 (Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Legislation) (Com- 
mittee Print), April 9, 1946. 

™Congressional Record (daily edition), 
April 18, 1946, pp. 4098-4099. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 

The rise in initial and continued 
claims for State unemployment insur- 
ance during October reflected a con- 
tinued shortage of materials, second- 
ary effects of labor disputes, and a re- 
cession in seasonal employment, as 
well as the small but contributing fac- 
tor that October had 2 more report- 
ing days than September. 

Initial claims rose for the second 
successive month, from 580,000 to 
681,000, while continued claims in- 
creased from 3.9 million to 4.1 million, 
after declines in August and Septem- 
ber. The large increases in both types 
of claims in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania were chiefly responsible for the 
rise in the national totals, although 18 
other States also reported higher lev- 
els of both initial and continued claims 
during October. 

The increase in initial claims was 
highlighted by the rise of 47,000 in 
New York and of 55,200 in Pennsyl- 
vania (table 2). Part of the rise in 
New York was attributed to the labor 
dispute in the trucking industry and 
to lay-offs in meat-packing establish- 
ments in the early part of the month. 
Mass lay-offs in the shoe-manufac- 
turing industry because of material 
shortages also contributed. Pennsyl- 
vania’s rise in initial claims was chief- 
ly due to the effects of the power dis- 
pute in the Pittsburgh area and to the 
maritime dispute in the Philadelphia 
area. Another outstanding increase 
was the rise of 8,800 in California, 
caused by the seasonal closing of food 
canneries and the shut-down of a 
large sugar-processing plant because 
of a labor dispute in the Hawaiian 
sugar industry. Michigan’s initial 
Claims dropped by 16,100, and Iowa 
and Nebraska reported less than half 
the number in September, when the 
meat-packing lay-offs were at their 
peak. 

Although 28 States reported more 
continued claims in October than in 
September, the bulk of the national 
increase of 246,200 occurred in 4 
States—California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania (table 3). In 
New York the increase was 115,000 


and in Pennsylvania, 105,300. The 
reasons that caused the rise in initial 
claims in California, New York, and 
Pennsylvania were also responsible 
for the rise in continued claims in 
those States. In New Jersey, sea- 
sonal recessions, particularly in resort 
activities and garment manufactur- 
ing, were the main factors in the rise, 
though material shortages caused by 
the truck transportation dispute also 
contributed. Michigan’s drop of 60,- 
600 in continued claims was the larg- 
est decline, both in number and in 
percent, for any State in the coun- 
try. Massachusetts, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland reported declines 
of 15,500, 9,800, 5,300, and 5,200, 
respectively. 

Although the monthly totals for 
continued claims were higher in 
October than in September, the 
weekly trend within the 2 months was 


downward. 
Continued claims 


Week ended (in thousands) 

I Miictidhesd cisnitcasdnenenebteeieiednlie 907 
September 14--_-_-_- siitlohpaanncichia... an 
gs eee 939 
EE ie cic tste ni ertcecirmniternriedemeteiniions 920 
October 5..--- ta lehiiat eb indice Sentinal 905 
Caine bimsetwaiiciemddeeel 929 
GE Dtididncédcnctctnannenace 920 
NY ice cence cei cheeneseincientunien 902 
gs ee 883 


The Labor Day holiday, which post- 


poned to the following week the 
claims scheduled for that day, ac- 
counted for the low of 907,000 in the 
week ended September 7 and the high 
of 992,000 in the following week. 

The average weekly number of 
continued claims received in the 5 
weeks ended November 2 was 907,600, 
while the average for the 4 weeks 
ended September 28 was 939,500. 
Despite the increase in initial and 
continued claims, the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries continued the 
decline which began in February, 
dropping from 838,900 in September 
to 764,000 in October (table 1). 
From 807,000 in the last week in Sep- 
tember the number fell to 756,000 
during the week of October 5, then 
rose in the next 2 weeks before taper- 
ing off to 760,000 in the week of Octo- 
ber 26 (table 5). In New York the 
number of beneficiaries jumped from 
167,400 in the week of October 5 to 
182,300 in the week of October 12 and 
remained at approximately that level 
for the rest of the month. Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land, and Virginia, on the other hand, 
showed declines in each of the weeks 
ended in October. 

Benefit payments in October, cover- 
ing 3.5 million weeks of all types of 
unemployment, totaled $64.4 million, 
$1.2 million more than in September 
(table 4). The increase in New 
York—$1.8 million—was greater than 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, October 1946 





Item 





Initial claims -_- 
| TT ; 
CO ee 


Continued claims-----....--.- PUT Aan ee rete 
cd cnuckmaeandicnnenwieudidiateamumacion 
tien ccnapconenndisacnsscusnesecacuene 


Weeks compensated --_..---- 

Total unemployment. - 

Other than total 1 unemployt ment ¢ 
First payments. wal 
Exhaustions . 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6_.__._-.-_----_- 
Benefits paid 7 
Benefits paid since ‘first pay able § 


Funds available as of Oct. 31 ®_......-...-...-.--.-.-- 





Amount of change from— 


rr 
amount September | October 
1946 | 1945 

681, 592 +101, 292 236, 193 

433, 115 +-57, 007 — 304, 713 

antuaaitled 248, 477 A, 285 +63, 164 

menial 4, 140, 790 246, 157 2, 530, 052 

tehennall 386, 838 yy 467 323, 301 

uaamnasenti 3, 753, 952 417 9, 690 —2, 206, 751 

hii 3 3, 539, 000 +52, 000 | 1, 972, 000 

3 3, 411, 000 +42, 000 | —1, 960, 000 

3 128, 000 | +10, 000 — 12, 000 

| ¥ 272, 000 | +-58, 000 — 389, 000 

Socmal 3 123, 000 | (5) 73, 000 

oneal 3 764, 000 —75, 000 507, 000 

..| %$64, 430,000 | +$1, 215, 000 $42. 019, 000 
clad | $3, 598, 493, 580 

aul $6, 711, 875, 515 | —$79, 666, 822 $269, 483, 718 





1 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims, and Maryland before April 1946, 
Ohio before September 1946, and Wisconsin before 
February 1946. 

2 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-pe' riod claims. 

3 Includes estimates for Minnesota, and for Penn- 
sylvania for total and other than total unemploy- 
ment. 

4 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 

ayment of other than total unemployment, and 
Fesmeyiventa before January 1946. 

5 Decrease of less than 500. 


6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compe 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July fo46, 


computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 
Gross: not adjusted for voided bene ecks 
and transfers under interstate combined wage "~ 
8 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan 
Includes Alaska, Maryland, and Washington as of 
Sept. 30, 1946. 


*Includes Alaska, Maryland, and Washington 
as of Sept. 30, 1946. 
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the national increase. Benefit pay- 
ments in California, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania were up more than 
a quarter million. Michigan’s dis- 
bursements, on the other hand, were 
$1.3 million less than in September 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
October 1946 


_ [Data reporte d by State agencies; corrected 1 to | Nov. . 18, 1946] 














Total ! New 
~ ——— a 
| Amount of Inter- | 
shange f . | 
Region and State ad oman hee ue y ay | Wom- 
clint = BE Pens ner- | claim-| ,°? 
|} ants | ———| elaim- | = | ants | Claim- 
Sept. Oct. ants | 2 | | ants 
1946 1945 total | 
a —< -s S i Me a Mi Bak ane a ay 
Total _. |‘ 681, +101, 292) —236, 193/290, 117| 7. 2}433, 115 ) 5) 192, 995 
Region I: } 
Conn —_— cate 6, 411 —10, 401 3, 005] 6.6 4, 466) 2, 003 
Maine_.____. 2, 147 —1, 895 919 8. 9} , 290 585 
| Ee 24, 799 > 3 479 11, 662 4.0) 16,114 7 ft 
Ss ee | 1,361 13.7} 1,005 543 
 < Seats ..| 4,099 4.5) 2,647| 1,170 
Vt <i 165 25. 2 335 165 
| | | 
} +687 11.1} 1,338 
+217 3.8) 26, 067 
+46, 969 3.5) 84, 566) 41,096 
+55, 216) —16, 783 2.7| 59,817) 22, 541 
| 
+285 +658 26.6) 1,127) 547 
+21} —8, 808 15. 0 5,347) 2, 061 
—549| —1, 469 12.9} 3,358) 1,637 
+127 —1, 432 16.3) 2,841) 1, 4 
+241; —17, 500 13.6; 5,131) 1, 


1, 962 

23,627) 10, 456 
| 13,866] 7,151 
| | 


4-369] —6, 337] 
—16, 127; —24, 089 
—1, 191} —30, 658 8, 250) 6. 








—1, 727 5.6} 20,479) 9, 242 
+3, 833 q 4.2) 6,966) 2,879 
—1,125} —3, 460 8. 2| 22, 603) 21,048 





8} 5,035] 1,781 
7 .5] 6,411) 2,745 
2,593} 9.0] 3,463) 1,773 
+50} —1,037 893) 30.7] 1,872 770 

’ +855 +804} 1,446) 14.7] 2,746) 1,293 

Tenn is | 9,220] +1,342) —3, 570| 4, 5) 118 7,707| 3,842 
} | 

| 


| 
| | | 
—662| —10, 317 . 8} 
+2, 119 —190 
+643) —3, 581 





| 
2,425] 1,322 


| Sa | 3,018} —3,739/ —1,588} 1,590) 13.0 
Minn.______- 3,011| —1,007| —5, 503) 1,146) 20.9] 2,324 967 
Nebr............| 1,329] —2,195 —380 591 17.0) 983} 482 
St ae 204 —27 —1| 87} 68.1) 171} 73 
4 6 =e man 252) —943 —57 113) 44.8) 218 100 
Region IX: | | | 
(SA | 4,154 +102} —3,183) 1,547) 42.8) 3,572) 1,386 
| RS 4,460} —2,109) —4,964| 2,138] 21.4) 3,578) 1,869 
Mi tivmedsadwoas 22, 906 —671 —531| 10, 117] 9.9} 12,675] 5,614 
AES | 6,479 —94| —4,300) 2, 700) 27.2} 5,114) 2,367 
Region x: | | | | 
See | 9,780| +2,333) —3,658) 2,7! 9.3] 8,250) 2, 464 
N aioe 647| +201 +259) 30 52.4 615 223 
10, 465 +883} —5,099} 3,700) 13.9 


Te | 10, 465) 3, 700 
Region XI: | 


a | 1,158 +25 —405) 576} 44.3) 904| 511 
Idaho________- 442 +143 +83 251} 44.6 358 201 
Mont___..___. 941 —214 —166 397| 32.1 673 318 
| ae _.| 1,285 +300 4-445 564] 18.1} 897 426 
_ Se ee 190 ~17 +77| 103] 41.1) 157 89 
Region XII | } | | 
| ae 1, 877 +339 —815 786] 53.1) 1,635 709 
J eee | 84,791) +8,776) —7, 154 39,658) 6.6) 49,324) 24, 897 
| | 2 eS 696 +114 +244 303} 50.1) 589! 270 
| aaa 5,816] +1, 211] —6,027| 1,917] °16.5] 3,008) 1,078 
Wash... 14,434) +1,084) —5,065| 4, 507 7.1} 9,026) 2,977 
na XIII and | | | 
| | 
Pp ree 228 +150 +117 45) 14.5) 168) 36 
Hawaii 677 +129 +672 157 2.1] 656) 154 








1 Includes additional clai aims exce pt in Texas, which has no provision for filing 


additional claims. 
2 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 


requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


and compensated for 60,200 fewer 
weeks of all types of unemployment. 
Ten States—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, 
and Virginia—reported declines of 





more than 25 percent in benefit pay- 
ments. 

Unemployment, as represented by 
the ratio of continued claims to cov- 
ered workers, has declined each 
month since March, when a high of 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
October 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to! Nov. 18, 1946} 


























Total! Compensable 
Region and | Amount of change | Inter- | 
State | All | from— Women| Ste | an | Women 
claim- |——— ——} claim- or claim- | claim- 
ants Septem-| October } ants | “of ants ants 
ber 1946; 1945 | | total 2 | 
| ee 
oo 4,140,790) +-246, 157| —2,530,052 1,87 1, 214 9. 2|3,753,952 1,693,243 
Region I: | | 
Conn........| 22,811) —6, 536) —118, 45% 9, 572 
Maine-- 17, 664) —1,844 —1, 275 5, 002 
Mass | 164,992) —15, 465) 55 64, 843 
NE; | 6,188 +725 3, 248 
ee “ 29,132) —3, 697 2 
_ . 2, 765 — 633 
Region II-III: | 
AML scanecunt 010 44,008 
Ft a .-| 234, 573) +33, 161} 
N. Y-....----| 956, 963} +-114.975 


Pa...------| 453, 602) +105,303) 
Region IV: | | 
D. C.........| 11,374] +935] 





| 46,070} —5, 212} 
| $2,941 —260 
_.| 24,722] —5, 261] 
| 51,111| +1, 630 


56,992} +7, 300 25,948} 30.5| 54,285] 24,477 

| 184,914! —60, 626 97,849] 5.0) 169,120] 90,844 

139, 332) +4, 089) —363, 952) 70,696) 6.3] 114, 645) 57, 203 
| 


301,013} -+6,237| —296, 963! 139,800| 4.9] 288, 135] 134, 396 
40, 187} —2, 642} —187, 208} 17,012) 11.4| 35,435] 15,084 





21,843) —3,496, —61,770) 11,919 13. 9 19, ae 10, 929 
55, 675 10.6) 51, 772! 17, 452 
44, 303 32.3} 41,848 21, 388 
27, 529 14.2) 22,507) 11,286 





’ . 693 
15, 460 +61; —5,377 7,248) 34.6) 13,810 6, 448 
+221 7,599} 35.0; 12,102} 6,676 








ae | 78, 639 +4,010} —22,429) 40,998) 16.2) 74,188) 38,674 
Region VIII | | | 
, Se 29, 849} +6, 511) —11,786 15, 286 13.0; 26,217; 13,250 
ae 17, 063 —929; —25, 304 5, 882 24.3) 15,962 6, 457 
Nebr........-| 10, 526) +852! +117 18.0 8, 146 3, 666 
i. OR..... | 1, 817) —362 +798 76. 1 1, 796 1, 032 
ae 4,727 +661} +3, 264 2, 333 37.7| 4,624 2, 293 
Region IX: | | 
7s 41,972} —9,797 —5, 130) 18,451) 42.6) 40,781) 17,902 
ae 36, 743) +7,726| —24,316} 18,290) 21.1] 34, 734| 17,209 
| Seas | 135,677) +18,620) —64,612) 59,690) 15.4) 119,378] 52,170 
O@M........ 40,505) +1,280) -—21,201) 18,257; 48.1) 38,029) 17,007 
Region X: | | | 
ae | 43,890) +2,839) —24,317| 13, 154) 17.2} 39,214) 11,744 
N. Mex......| 3,189 —217 +1, 448 1,219) 71.5 3, 063 1,17 
Tex.._.../...| 46,181} —1,579| —53,444) 19,944 30.3; 39,316) 17,467 
Region XI: | | | | 
ee | 7,038) —1, 001| +1, 551) 3,939} 46.8) 6,605) 3, 739 
| 3,778 +4 +2, 359) 2,891 45.3) 3,653) 2,802 
Se 6, 253 —275 +2, 526 3, 350 49.3) 5,782 3, 093 
Wiiadccacesl SiGee —349} +8, 365 5, 398 13.2) 10, 555 5, 202 
[= 1, 056 —202 +668 615; 48.6 75 576 
Region XII: . 
a 8, 570 +103 —6, 251 4, 153 57.3 8, 182 3, 985 
, : | 472,925, +30,092) —128, 698) 244, 054 6.8) 439,058) 227, 104 
a 2.953} +202) ++1,458| 1,477/ 48.4) 2,791/ 1,409 
ee 28, 522} —1, 764! —7, 568; 11,227 20.8) 26,811! 10,660 
Wash_. ..| 141, 701) +11, 949} -+59,411) 50,049 4.0) 133,433) 47,549 
Regions XIII } | | | | 
and XIV: | | } 
ae | 3 +261 +218 97 23. 1 299 65 
Hawaii- --.-- 2,140; +1, 516 +2, 131 599 3. 8) 1, 605 395 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
2 Total continued claims in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
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6.8 percent was reached. For the 
week ended October 12, it was 3.3 per- 
cent, in comparison with 3.5 percent 
for September, 3.9 percent for August, 
and 4.6 percent for July. The Octo- 
ber decline occurred despite increases 


in 14 States, including the large in- 
dustrial States of New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Washing- 
ton’s ratio of 6.0 percent was the 
highest; New York and Oklahoma 
were next with ratios of 5.5 and 5.4 


percent, respectively. Except for 
Delaware, all States in regions II-III 


and IX had ratios above the national 





average, and all but 2 of them— 
Arkansas and Okl: eported 
higher ratios for October than for 


Table 4.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 

















total unemployment, by State, October 1946 












































| Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 15, 1944] 
AV 
Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid } 
Region and State Amount of change Amount inge 
from froin 4] 
| All Women All a Women ~ 
| clainiant celal int clain its claimant : 
| September Oo ber September October 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total 3 539, 000 52, 000 -1, 972, 000 1. 589, 000 |$64, 430, 000 1, 215, 000 $42,019, 000 |$27, 475, OF S18 
tegion I | 
Connecticut | —13,750 | —171,125 16, 652 768, 197 292, 846 03, 511 301, 132 2¢ 
Maine e —1, 449 1, 669 4,154 264, 734 0), 572 1, OST 2. 669 2 2 
Massachusett -3, 502 5.514 3, O88, O19 106, 229 196, 305 1, 028, 00 2 
New Hampshire +917 2,317 1, 760 14, 544 -4, 327 28, 842 
Rh Island ' 2 ‘ —5, 313 - 8,112 412, 913 76, 40 497, 818 2 24 
Vermont ‘ 1,701 764 1,033 6, 3 —11, 56 —45, 664 %4 } 
Region II-III 
Delaware 5, 577 +913 —4, 441 2, 584 81, 903 +9, 79 85, 201 34,9 
New Jersey 13, 555 — 306, 003 77, 323 3, $22, 511 283, O02 6, 437, 609 45, 597 20. 28 
New York 2, 785 +191, 280 421, 03 650, 162 1, 815, 727 3, 260, 343 7 4, 93 29 
Pennsylvania 19, 202 +408 ) , 168, 245 95, 561 —16, 110 
Region LV | 
District Columbia +188 7, 099 3, 883 149, 246 +2 178 +116, 984 ) 7 
iryland - il, 631 19, 282 170, 623 — 231, 502 -1, 393, 919 2 s 
North Carolina 3, 054 15, 486 292, 653 +-43, 491 l 76, 2 2 
Virginia | —7, 917 10, 039 272, 848 109, 408 123, 67 
West Virginia 36, 323 2, 581 10, 414 559, 210 9 138, 28 2 
Region V 
Kentucky 29, 3 14, 169 14, 271 346, 368 146, 639 —163, 475 158, 502 8 
te higan 167, 35 —60, 209 4Q7 3, 207, 009 —1, 316, 752 ] 386, 798 | 41, 67 7 
Oh 107, 154 +3, 461 50, 4 1, 896, 290 72, 761 50. 199 52, 820 ~ 
Region VI 
Illinois 261, 4 —5, 422 20, 979 110, 44 4, 739, 722 51, 908 = 84, 039 8 1 
Indiana 0, 579 —14, 84 106, 205 12, 547 28, 81 272, 616 197, 94 S 8 
Wisconsin ‘ | 16, 56. —262 —47, 135 9, 221 68, 494 5, 608 2, 730 13 54 l 3 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... <a 50, 080 —1, 496 —31, 063 791, 131 —i07, 034 236, 15 } 
Florida ae ‘ 30, 221 633 2, 145 401, 460 +7, 482 190 ) l 2 5 
Georgia a 18, 415 239 —41, 882 251, 832 —749, 445 2 7 5 
Mississippi ; 9, 340 —789 112, 751 —21, 867 54, GOf 12.4 2 
South Carolina 10, 548 +7, 014 149, 791 103, 769 54, 151 1 82 
rennessee 66, 133 14, 585 | 874, 019 +170, 920 414, 951 28 
Region VIII: 
Iowa | 23, 059 11, 517 —8, 377 10, 818 360, 254 192, 852 —158, 329 175 16. 2 1 ) 
Minnesota 3 | 
Nebraska ‘ ae 9, 458 2, 561 +2, 424 | 3, 997 153, 471 +45, 618 1 
North Dakota | 522 —259 | +-478 311 8, 397 —3, 540 16.4 1) 
South Dakota } 3, 430 +2, 607 +3, 130 1, 372 49, 58 +38, 421 4. ( 4 
Region IX: | j 
Arkansas - sr —9, 252 7, 543 13, 070 391, 855 —122, 340 13. 11 40 
Kansas. ...-. Gaon +4, 180 | —28, 325 11, 219 387, 349 | 63, 672 14. 83 4. 21 
Missouri +10, 670 | —73, 890 37, 868 1, 370, 780 209, 637 - 16. 69 39 
Oklahoma ‘ ; +-7, 492 | —4, 903 | 7, 737 613, 494 +124, 864 | 16 6.14 
Region X | | 
al wines aieuh Pre | —1, 326 13, 012 671, 454 | —9, 059 | | 178,742 15, 48 13 
New Mexico — 426 300 12, 893 | —5, 174 | 3, 817 13.78 2. 78 
Texas__. —1, 364 17, 342 707, 035 — 20, 940 225, 378 14. 84 89 
Region XI | | | 
Colorado. . —1,417 +2, 031 | 2, 395 58,311 | —20, 060 | 31, 368 13. 66 
Idaho ~ —R880 +1, 222 1, 305 22, 543 —10, 842 | 17, 660 14. 08 4 
Montana. —27 +1, 907 | 1, 396 34, 864 | +93 16, 508 12. 9 83 
Utah —1, 293 | +7, 458 4, 137 208, 515 —30, 792 87, 195 22. 99 21. ¢ 
en —212 +677 | 281 14,081 | —4, 046 4, 635 18. 5f ) 
Region XII: } 
Arizona —351 —5, 970 1, 993 56, 785 —5, 306 | —91, 384 | 26, 805 13. 99 47 
California +21, 878 —90, 084 233, 427 8, 406, 805 +477, 931 —2, 002, 818 4, 297, 971 19. 04 8.70 
Nevada mintentiiet +86 +1 186 | 904 35, 511 1, 398 | + 20, 844 15, 485 17. 94 18 
Oregon... cz —2, 158 —451 | 9,503 | 424, 065 —38, 975 —11, 972 150, 663 16. 90 7 
Washingt n +2, 040 +74, 657 54, 230 2, 894, 409 +65,986 | +1, 424,085 958, 212 0. 4 3 
Regions XIII and XIV | | | | 
Alaska | +3 | +48 118 9, 200 +25 | +590 1, 765 15. 63 14. 98 
PE .asescee a | +1, 432 +1, 755 | 679 31, 786 +24, 536 +31, 351 7, 666 22. 51 ). 70 
u ' ' 





1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined wage | lan 


3 Data not available. 


4 Data estimated by State agency. 


3 Includes est nate s for Minnesota, and for Pennsylvania for weeks compensated 
and benefits paid to women claimants and for average weekly payment for total 
unemployment. 
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ceived 43 percent of the benefits paid 
during che month. 

A total of 272,000 workers—119,000 
of them women—received their first 
benefit check in their benefit year. At 
the same time, 123,000 persons ex- 
hausted all benefit rights and received 
their last check. Only Arkansas, 
Idaho, Maryland, and Oregon had 


September. This ratio was less than 
1 percent in Idaho, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Michigan, for the first 
time since the data became available 
in September 1945, had a ratio below 
the national average. 

Women claimants filed 43 percent 
of the initial claims and 45 percent of 
the continued claims, and they re- 


Table 5.—Number of individuals! compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in October 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 15, 1946] 
Weeks ended— 
Oct. 5 | Oct. Oct. Oct. 26 
| 








Region and State Oct. 5 | Oct. 12 Oct. 19 | Oct. 26 








For all types of unemployment For total unemployment 











745, 000 729, 000 


740, 000 


755, 000 


776, 000 


| 756,000 766, 000 760, 000 


Bn ictetaccneetnunenet 








Region I: 























Connecticut --_-_--- 8, 487 7, 542 8, 304 8, 231 7, 504 7, 226 
Maine a 3, 338 3, 226 3, 055 2, 913 2, 892 2, 795 
Massachuse atts. 31, 767 28,944 | 31,593 30, 294 28,973 | 27,470 
New Hampshire 870 1,011 | 720 812 1, 170 924 
Rhode Island_. 5, 765 5, 241 5, 074 4, 844 4, 623 4, 432 
Vermont = 366 435 350 328 296 | 410 
Region II-III: | | 
Delaware _...-- ‘ ee 908 1,114 1, 227 | 945 951 1,170 1, 046 
New Jersey ----- ‘ 41, 304 46, 329 | 41, 563 40,175 44, 879 35, 307 40, 292 
New York____-- 167, 360 | 182, 262 | 183, 226 | 157,423 | 171,296 | 171,177 | 171,282 
Pennsylvania-- ----- 67,570 | 62,414] 81,049 | 81,692) (3) (’) ® |; @® 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia 1,871 | 1,934] 2,317| 1,426 1,848 | 1,892 | 2, 279 
Maryland ---- 11,994 | 11,236 | 10,631 | 12,607 | 11,050) 10,624] 9,985 
North Carolina. 5, 488 4,073 | 6,261 | 4,627 5, 292 3, 977 6, 043 
Virginia_- 4,810} 4,733] 4,206] 5,103 | 4,591 4,616 | 4, 038 
West Virginia 8,499 | 7,694) 8,009 6, 869 7, 465 6, 444 6, 623 
Region V: | 
Kentucky - - - 3, 061 | 2, 979 7,278 7, 248 8; 195 
Michigan-..-- 42, 212 | | 38, 570 34, 588 33, 619 32, 100 
Ohio yee 18, 273 17,914 22, 533 23, 051 21, 838 
Region VI: | 
Illinois... -- 65, 598 62, 415 55, 614 §2, 217 51, 599 
Indiana ‘ 7, 830 7, 313 6, 075 7, 279 4, 895 
Wisconsin. - 3, 928 | 62 3, 030 3 3, 260 
Region VII: | 
Alabama aaa 11, 389 11,103 | 13,052 10, 446 11, 083 10,739 | 12,487 10, 014 
Florida.......- 6, 366 6, 578 7,116 | 6,939 6, 179 6, 404 7, 116 | 6, 436 
Georgia._....-- . 4, 028 4, 143 } 3, 880 | 4,145 3, 983 4, 049 3, 798 | 4,015 
Mississippl 4 2, 148 1,684] 2,294 1, 746 1, 98¢ 1, 507 2,122} 1,601 
South ¢ ‘arolina- 2, 100 2, 299 | 2, 150 2, 100 2, 054 2, 245 2, 104 2, 070 
Tennessee _-___- 13, 032 18,653 | 13,639 | 12,332 12, 773 18, 513 13, 368 12, 172 
Region VIII: 
lowa — 4, 588 5,935 | 5, 698 4, 856 4, 364 5, 640 5, 402 | 4, 606 
Minnesota °. __- : aeons ee EI ee, ES ae 
Nebraska 1,919 2, 342 | 2, 327 2, 425 | 1, 869 2, 252 | 2, 218 2, 254 
North Dakota - 149 72 | 135 108 | 133 62 | 128 | 95 
South Dakota__--- 606 1, 057 846 576 | 584 1, 004 | 818 | 552 
Region IX: 
DIMAROGE. ....22.000 6, 425 7, 418 | 6, 180 5,981 | 6,285 7,339 | 6,081 5, 899 
Kansas ‘ 6, 191 5, 938 5, 518 | 6, 111 5, 907 5, 632 5, 207 
Missouri aides i { 18,395 | 20,877 | 19,186 | 16,620 | 18,072} 20,495 18, 905 
Oklahoma..-------- 9,645 | 8,480] 7,192] 8,534| 9,303] 8,190] 6,968 | 8, 414 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana. -.....-. ei 10, 165 8,100 | 11, 222 | 8, 677 9, 506 7, 686 10, 523 | 8, 258 
New Mexico ‘ 259 229 | 188 205 53 222 | 186 204 
Texas ree: 11, 202 9, 262 12, 860 9, 490 10, 606 8,874 | 12,302 9, 058 
Region XI: | | 
Colorado_..-..--- 877 896 987 | 861 971 862 
Idaho i asia 217 192 538 191 | 547 
Montana- ---_--- e j 525 675 624 675 565 
Utah eine 2, 335 2, 163 1, 853 | 2, 238 1, 736 1,815 
Wyoming ihiote utes sniactl 174 147 191 5é 168 185 150 
Region XII: | | 
Arizona somes ecmncintes 888 861 | 1, 023 961 872 846 999 938 
California. - ome 97, 558 97, 082 97,516 | 95, 299 93, 489 93, 090 93,559 | 91,098 
OS Sr 461 487 441 448 447 475 434 435 
ee man 5, 448 5, 697 5, 101 5, 896 5, 269 5, 478 4, 897 5, 665 
Washington 32, 201 31, 249 33, 114 32, 539 31, 474 30, 299 32, 312 31, 780 


Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska--_.--.-. ‘ r 149 8 221 | 130 147 8 219 128 
Hawaii-......-...- =~ i 261 286 476 286 227 211 268 261 





1 Number of individuals is assumed to be identical 
with number of weeks compensated. This assump- 
tion may result in a slight overstatement of number 
of individuals. 


2 Includes estimates for Minnesota, and for Penn- 
sylvania for total unemployment. 
3 Data not available. 


more exhaustions than first payments. 
New York reported 40,600 first pay- 
ments and no exhaustions, as all its 
eligible claimants are entitled to 26 
weeks of benefits beginning June 5. 
Funds available for the payment of 
benefits on September 30 totaled 
$6,712 million, approximately $79.7 
million less than was on hand a 


Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
October 12, 1946, as reflected by continued 
claims for unemployment insurance! 
as percent of average monthly covered 
employment in 1 94 5 


Average | q).; 
F© | Claims 
monthly yo 
covered ody 4 
Region and State Claims'| employ- | &"@*° 
ment 2 covered 


(in thou- employ- 


* sands) ment 
Total 924, 706 | 27, 903.1 3.32 
Region I: 
Connecticut 64. 0 1.3 
Maine 156. 4 2.3 
Massachusetts 1, 314.7 2.7 
New Hampshire. 107.7 1.4 
Rhode Island 212. 5 3.0 
Vermont 55.7 1.1 
Region II-III 
Delaware 75 2.2 
New Jersey 1, 116.0 4.3 
New York__- 3, 760. 9 5.5 
Pennsylvania 2, 601.7 4.0 


Region 1V 

















Dist. of Colunibia 188. 7 1.4 
Maryland 465. 8 af 
North Carolina 524. 1 1.4 
Virginia 416.2 1.3 
West Virginia 325. 9 3. 5 
Region \ 
Kentucky 9, 520 308. 2 3.1 
Michigan 40, 626 354. 8 3.0 
Ohio 30, 316 57.2 1.6 
Region VI 
Illinois 63, 804 2, 067.9 3.1 
Indiana 9, 113 779. 1 1.2 
Wisconsin 4, 879 638. 2 .8 
Region VII 
Alabama 12, 346 3.1 
Florida 10, 270 3.2 
Georgia 6, O89 1.3 
Mississippi 3, 445 2.2 
fouth Carolina 4, 260 1.7 
Tennessee 16, 938 3.6 
Region VIII: 
lowa 7, 385 = | 2.6 
Minnesota 7, 108 5.7 1.6 
Nebraska 3, 474 0 2.5 
North Dakota 436 9.7 1.5 
South Dakota 1, 142 ok 3.1 
Region IX: e 
Arkansas 8, 666 193.0 4.5 
Kansas 8, 165 223. 6 3.7 
Missouri. - - 29, 406 698. 4 | 4.2 
Oklahoma 12, 935 241.2 | 5.4 
Region X° | 
Louisiana 14, 410 356. 8 | 4.0 
New Mexico 682 59.8 1.1 
Texas 15, 916 958. 0 i 
Re gion XI: 
Colorado 1, 157.6 1.0 
Idaho 5 66.6 | .8 
Montana = iw * 71.1 | 1.9 
Utah : 2, 96. 1 2.3 
Wyoming 39. 6 6 
Region XII: 
Arizona ‘ 1, 839 81.4 2.3 
California 103, 079 1, 973. 1 5.2 
Nevada = 661 29. 2 2.3 
Oregon 6, 499 279.0 23 
Washington | 30,151 505. 6 6.0 


1 Estimated number of continued claims for week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, se mimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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38 
month earlier (table 1). California’s 
withdrawal during September of 


$103.2 million from the unemploy- 
ment trust fund for transfer to its 
cash sickness fund accounted for the 
sharp decline in total funds available 
for benefits. 


Interstate Claims 

The volume of interstate claims re- 
ceived as liable State fell off substan- 
tially during September, when 38,800 





initial and 378,900 continued claims 
were received, in contrast to 47,300 
and 444,700, respectively, in August 
(table 8). Outstanding in the decline 
of initial interstate claims was the 
drop of 4,300 in Washington. New 
Jersey was the only large industrial 
State to report an increase in this 
type of claim during September. Con- 
tinued claims received as liable State 
dropped from 444,700 to 378,900, and 
only 6 States—Delaware, Kansas, New 



































Hampshire, North Carolina, Utah, 
and Washington—reported increases. 
Washington’s increase of 5,100 was 
outstanding. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allowances 


Readjustment allowances to veter- 
ans dropped back to $100 million in 
October, the smallest amount since 
January of this year. Only 413,000 
veterans filed initial claims; the drop 
of 34,000 from September continued 

















Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, allowances, October 1946 ' 
by liable State, September 1946 —————————_—_— es ha : 
| | _ . . Sod . 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 5, 1946] | Continued clatans 
—_—_—— — _ ee | Weeks 
State | Initial | snanea |Decause] ,, a ait asia 
Initial Continued | Weeks! ponent wate * | claims | eet tee |e | ee 
Region and liable ieee eae com- mone | Total | 0) UD | ness or Sater 
State ° pen- a. | | employ- |“ dis- 
Total | Women | Total | Women sated ments | | ment ability 
Total__. 38, 805 18, 709 |378, 921 /185, 819 |283, 565 |$5, 168, 609 ne 412, 974/4, 899, 956|4, 833,773; 66, 183\5, 0 $100,462,573 
Region I: Alabama-.-..- 98,386} 1,231) 100,032) 1 
Connecticut 827 409 | 8,154 3, 696 5, 989 | 126,661 Alaska........ 55 0 487 
Maine 99 51 | 542 | 314 549 8, 044 Arizona... 12, 191! 777 12, 894 
Massachusetts 677 382 4,802 | 2,586 | 3,037 | 66, 949 Arkansas. --- 67, 1, 035 74,422) 1, 
New Hampshire 141 83 | 673 348 445 | 5, 274 California... * 6, 582) 228,397) 4 
Rhode Island 289 146 | 2,791 ,448 | 2,356 | 38, 448 Colorado - - - 3, 550} 13, 689 
Vermont 43 17 262 133 163 | 2, 908 Connecticut - , 1, 133 42, 996 
Region II-III: Delaware 7, 58 7, 633 
Delaware 142 54 1,083 403 733 | Dist. of Columbia- 25, 613 464, 22,492 
New Jersey 1,873 862 | 12,925 710 8, 452 Florida ea 86, 176 2, 665 90,790; 1 
New York 2, 147 | 1, 233 | 26, 953 601 | 30,213 
Pennsylvania 1, 483 | 644 | 12,371 } , 404 8, 030 | Georgia.......... 7,925, 109,684) 108,593 1,091; 103,283) 2,060, 262 
Region IV: | } Hawaii -_- 33! , 5 5 
Dist. of Columbia 379 | 261 2, 547 555 2, 077 Idaho 
Maryland 696 | 337 | 20,176 284 15, 406 Illinois... - 
North Carolina 580 | 401 | 3,689 747 | = 2,198 | Indiana-... 
Virginia si 387 192 | 5,016 55 3, 314 | Iowa.--- 
West Virginia 483 141 2, 878 911 1,710 | Kansas 
Region V: | Kentucky -. 
Kentucky 248 105 3, 585 1, 516 2, 638 31, 087 Louisiana_--..-. 
Michigan 1, 793 786 | 19,852 | 9,961 | 14,394 | 282,865 Maine. 
Ohio 1, 307 629 | 19, 996 8, 738 9, 167 | 174, 400 
Region VI: | | Maryland_.____-- 
Illinois 2, 271 1, 130 34. 13, 57 16, 831 314, 524 Massachusetts_- 
Indiana 1, 322 502 3 | 2,462] 5,522] 103,557 Michigan. 
Wisconsin 238 107 | 1,336 639 743 | 13, 457 Minnesota_...-. 
Region VII: | | } Mississippi- 
Alabama. -. 661 244 | 4,098 1,362; 1,980 34, 469 Missouri... dana 
Florida 855 431 6,599 | 3,380) 3,315 | 46, 524 Montana. 
Georgia ai 530 301 3, 081 1, 802 1, 754 26, 190 Nebraska_- 
Mississippi 221 106 1, 416 700 945 12, 136 Nevada.... i. 
South Carolina 184 86 1, 082 545 514 7, 519 New Hampshire--- 
Tennessee 1,121 433 | 11, 163 | 657 7, 378 | 102, 183 
Region VIII: New Jersey.... --| 15,350 2,728) 262, 26 236, 732 
lowa 249 147 840 389 536 8, 463 New Mexico.....--- 1, 842 318 8, 876 176, 811 
Minnesota 235 128 1, 859 1,044 1,174 19, 604 New York-- 77, 864 8,723) 649,274) 12, 941, 230 
Nebraska 224 141 1, 482 , 005 891 13, 969 North Carolina. 6, 050 2, 208 58,014) 1, 158, 15€ 
North Dakota 31 | 19 180 113 107 , 725 North Dakota 685 56 1, 858 6, 857 
@ South Dakota 32 19 59 | 41 28 | 389 See 10, 026 2,769 178,916! 3.561, 5¢ 
Region IX: | | Oklahoma 6, 120 740| 100,522) 2,004, 42 
Arkansas 386 146 5, 140 908 55, 624 Oregon. 4,519 463 17, 536 348, O82 
Kansas 1, 595 | 540 | 9, 233 504 81, 176 Pennsylvania-.-- 42, 601 3,462) 636,430) 12, 712, 488 
Missouri 1, 428 861 | 10, 868 , 903 91, 019 Puerto Rico-- 1, 570 1,639' 77,936) 1 30 
Oklahoma 5S4 301 4, 225 428 43, 180 
Region X: Rhode Island_. 2, 245 40, 403 596 41, 688 8 
Louisiana 546 251 3, 691 , 643 2, 676 42,819 South Carolina-_- 4,110 38, 723 811 69, 500} 1, 386, 34 
New Mexico 78 30 721 | 272 487 6, 588 South Dakota. - 754 6, 266 11 6, 552 130, 073 
Texas 1,114 Hs 7, 519 | 713 5, 084 81, 468 Tennessee - - 6, 280 178, 140 752| 175 196, 421 
Region XI Texas 12, 566 236, 741 2,077} 251 009, 372 
Colorado 238 123 1,779 123 1, 280 17,314 Utah 1, 494 8, O72 410 8, 7 2 
Idaho 62 28 320 173 147 2, 249 Vermont 193 2, 817 7 2 )27 
Montana 19 21 312 | 180 195 2, 577 Virginia... 4, 256 70, 733 70, 044 689 71, { { 
tah 160 71 1, 343 627 938 22, 111 Washington. 5, 889 30, 545 0, 133 412 29 ; 
W yoming 7 27 520 196 361 | 6, 736 West Virginia... - 7,969) 139,662) 138, 288 1,374) 127 2 I 
Region XII: - Wisconsin 5, 941 41, 594 40, 616 178 a) 8 $ 
Arizona 2965 137 | 1,476 12, 546 Wyoming. ----- 184 474 396 78 121 8, 318 
California 7, 321 3,648 | 75, 107 | 1, 260, 190 
Nevada 123 64 880 | 12, 154 
Oregon , 320 173 8, 042 .. ro 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- 
Washington 2, O19 1, 275 | 31, 148 on, Se justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
meer XII and | 2 Includes Puerto Rico. 
Alaska... 116 il 782 103 | 517 8, 080 Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterar 
Hawaii-.. 17 | 7 217 | 55 159 3, 671 ministration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 
| | | District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Adu " 
tion for Puerto Rico. 
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the decline that has been evident 
throughout 1946. Continued claims 
dropped sharply, falling off to 4.9 mil- 
lion in October from 6.1 million a 
month earlier. 

In contrast to the national trend, 
initial claims rose in 16 States, includ- 
ing the industrial States of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware as well 
as States affected by the sharp sea- 
sonal slump in agricultural employ- 
ment that began early in the month. 
For continued claims, only Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Kentucky, with increases 


Table 9.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
October 1946 


Vet- 
erans ! 


U.S. Employment Serv-) », , 
ete 7 ? : f Ww 1e 
ice region and State Total — 


Total_. .|546, 835 | 158,205 | 202,048 
Region I: 
Connecticut _-_-....-- 8, 487 2,712 3, 388 
Maine ee 2 5, 177 1,011 1, 134 
Massachusetts_--. 10, 991 3, 571 4, 938 
New Hampshire--- 3, 081 630 | 976 
Rhode Island___- 3, 203 1,208 | 1,277 
Vermont. --- eS 362 | 529 
Region II: | 
New York... .---| 85, 704 36, 436 | 19,717 
Region III: 
Delaware_..-- ae 911 394 331 
Now Jeraey.........<..- 2, 207 5, 753 3, 831 
Pennsylvania..........| 24, 564 8, 110 10, 841 
Region IV: } 
District of Columbia.*| 1, 828 702 615 
Maryland..._........- 5,815} 1,343 | 2,366 
North Carolina........ 10, 453 2, 905 4, 443 
Ooo aaa 6,677 | 2,202] 2,254 
West Virginia Sided 3, 309 1, 052 1, 231 
Region V: 
Kentucky ...| 3,698 997 1, 660 
Michigan-_- 15, 529 2, 999 7, 501 
Ee 30, 904 | 8, O88 11, 260 
Region VI: 
Illinois - - - " | 21,779 4, 446 7, 241 
Indiana.._-.. | 13, 786 4,798 3, 937 
Wisconsin-._--- --| 11,287 3, 109 5, 226 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . 14, 413 3, 347 5, 322 
Florida. 13, 167 5,103 | 4,677 
Georgia_.._..--- 10, 061 2, 852 3, 802 
Mississippi weit ae 1, 512 2, 619 
South Carolina 6, 815 1,376 | 2,257 
Tennessee 13, 175 3, 317 5, 490 
Region VIII: 
Iowa- -- 8, 381 1, 989 3, 962 
Minnesota_-_- 11, 449 1,997 | 5,038 
Nebraska si 3, 667 633 | 1,540 
North Dakota.-- 1, 441] 270 588 
South Dakota--.- 1, 455 279 | 715 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas -- ‘ 7, 698 2, 024 2, 878 
Kansas _- -- ne 6, 150 1,362 | 2,686 
Missouri_--.- swonl iis sae 3, 160 5, 292 
Oklahoma. .----- .-| 8,383 2, 008 3, 241 
Region X: 
Louisiana--_.-... », O97 1, 303 2, 
New Mexico-_-_-- 2, 728 433! 1, 
Texas 38, 802 9, 125 16, 227 
Region XT: 
Colorado. - 6, 270 804 2, 931 
Idaho ; 3, 326 568 1, 670 
Montana. 2, 231 261 1, 053 
Utah ae .| 3,349 750 1, 440 
W yoming_--.- 1, 142 152 578 
Region XII: 
Arizona 4,122 952 1, 482 
California 1, 959 14, 889 19, 353 
Nevada.......... 2, 156 601 658 
Oregon : 9, 181 1, 800 3, 773 
Washington-_. 11, 229 2, 418 4, 508 
1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


_ Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 








of 236, 27, and 10 percent, varied from 
the national pattern. 


Nonfarm Placements 

With reported October employment 
at about the level of that for Septem- 
ber, total nonfarm placements ad- 
vanced nearly 3 percent during the 
month, from 532,000 to 547,000—the 
highest total since October 1945. Of 
the States with a relatively high num- 
ber of placements, Massachusetts re- 
ported the greatest percentage in- 
crease—29 percent—and Florida, 
New York, Indiana, and Arizona also 
reported substantial gains, ranging 
from 11 to 22 percent. Half the States 
reported fewer placements than in 
September, but they included only 8 
of the 23 States making 8,000 or more 


placements. For these 23 States, the 
declines ranged from 0.8 percent in 
Ohio to 23.3 percent in North Caro- 
lina. 

Twenty-nine States made propor- 
tionately more placements of veterans 
in October than in September, and in 
the country as a whole the number 
rose from 192,000 to 202,000. Eight 
States—Arkansas, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—which re- 
ported declines in total placements 
showed increases ranging from 0.5 to 
15.3 percent in veterans’ placements. 

The month’s increase in placements 
of women was slight, though in 13 
States the increases were relatively 
greater than those for all or for vet- 
erans’ placements. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Workers With Perma- 
nently Insured Status on 
January 1, 1947 


An estimated 8.2 million workers 
will have permanently insured status 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance on January 1, 1947. These work- 
ers can, regardless of their future 
employment, qualify for primary ben- 
efits either when or after they reach 
age 65; and, in the event of death, 
their survivors can qualify for month- 
ly benefits or lump-sum death pay- 
ments. Approximately 4.8 million of 
these workers will have acquired this 
status by obtaining their fortieth 
quarter of coverage during the last 
calendar quarter of 1946. An addi- 
tional 3.4 million workers will have 
this status with less than 40 quarters 
of coverage. 

All workers who are fully insured 
and have attained age 65 are perma- 
nently insured. Younger workers can 
achieve permanently insured status 
when they acquire the number of 
quarters of coverage they will need to 
be fully insured at age 65. For work- 
ers in this latter group who were born 
before 1892 and so will attain age 65 
before 1957, the maximum number of 
quarters of coverage required for per- 
manently insured status varies from 


6 to 39, depending on the date when 
the workers attain age 65. Workers 
attaining age 65 after 1956 need 40 
quarters of coverage to be perma- 
nently insured. 

A distribution of this total of 8.2 
million persons, by sex, age, and quar- 
ter-of-coverage requirements, is as 
follows: 





| Workers perma- 


Quarter-of- | nently insured on 
: coverage re-| January 1, 1947 
Age at birthday | quirement (in millions) 























in 1946 | for perma- | 

| nently in- | 
sured status : ’ Fe- 
Total Male male 
2. 640} 82] 7.0] 1.2 
Under 55_....... | 40} 4.8 ¥ 4.0 | 8 
55-64____. 20-39] 1.8] 1.6] <2 
6-19 | 1.6 1 2 


65 and over... ..| 





Of the 1.6 million insured workers 
aged 65 and over, about 700,000 are 
expected to be receiving primary ben- 
efits—that is, be in current-payment 
status—at the end of 1946. 

At the beginning of 1947, nearly 
one out of every four fully insured 
workers will also be permanently in- 
sured. The effect of the more liberal 
requirements for permanently in- 
sured status at the older ages is illus- 
trated in a comparison, by age, be- 
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Table 1.—Monthly benefits in 


Item 


Mont" ly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of month 


1945 
October 
November 
December 


1946 
January. ... —_ 
February 

Mare’ 

April 

“fT Av 

June 

July 

Aucust. 

September 


current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, October 1945—October 1946, 


and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, October 1946 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 15, 1946] 


Total 


umber | Amount 





1, 218, 023} $22, 414. 2 
55,792) 23, 164.5 
, 107) 23, 801.1 


, 496 
2, 473 
3, 698 
, 074 
, 015 
2, O85 
27, S80 
3, 914 
. 112 











October 


6, 412 





Mont" ly benefit actions, Octo- 


ber 1946 
In foree ? beginning of month 1,796,890 34, 286. 
"enefits awarded in month 45, 558 914. 
Entitlements terminated 4 14, 024 258. 
Net adjustments ¢ 62 10. 
In force end of month__-.. 1, 828, 486; 34, 954. 


! t in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
d f fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
esents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
‘ titional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
r nd amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 


tive from January 1940 


twe 1 the number of fully insured 
ar ~ermanently insured workers: 


Workers fully insured ' as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1947 


irthday Workers perma- 


Ps nently insured 
Total (in aia aiteia 
millions . 
Number 
(in Percent 
roillions) 
1 ; 8.2 23 
a ) 1.1 1.8 15 
BA, 2.8 1.8 6 
‘ , ver i.¢ 1.6 100 
Not adjusted for veterans deemed to be fully 


insured under sec. 210 of title II as amended in 1946. 


As the program matures, the per- 
manently insured group will consti- 
tute a steadily increasing segment of 
the entire fully insured population— 





1 
8 
3 


Primary Wife’s Child’s 
—_ Amount —— A mount — Amoun 
482, 989) $11, 660. 7| 148,378) $1,899. 3) 374,145) $4, 651 
501,786; 12, 131.6) 154,101, 1,974.1) 383,054, 4, 767 
518, 234) 12, 538.2) 159,168) 2,039.9) 390, 134 4, 857 

| 

5} 13, 057.9] 164,909} 2, 

13, 599. 7| 171,057) 2, 

14, 171.8} 177,795) 2,: 

14, 657.3) 183,570) 2,3 
15, 076.0) 188,668) 2, 
15, 443. 3} 193,241) 2, 
15, 833.0} 197,947) 2, 
16, 212. 6} 202,936) 2, 
‘ 16, 509.0; 206,794/ 2, 
585,626; 16,825.8 210,622, 2, 





786,714; 19, 331.6 3, 038.1) 476,566) 5, 962 
20, 961 531.5 98. 1 9, 754 130 
4, 512 110.6 28.7 3, 849 50 
56 6.8 —4 3 75 3. 
803,219} 19, 759.3) 239,472) 3,107.8, 482,546, 6,045.2 





§ Less than $50. 


especially after 1956 when the maxi- 
mum requirement of 40 quarters for 
fully insured status becomes opera- 
tive. Thereafter, workers will be able 
to have permanently insured status 
even though their quarters of cover- 
age number less than half the elapsed 
quarters. 


Current Operations 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, October 1946 


At the end of October, monthly 
benefits totaling $30.4 million were in 
current-payment status for 1.6 mil- 
lion beneficiaries (table 1). 

During the month, 45,600 monthly 
benefit awards were processed, 15 per- 
cent more than in September; all 


g 





3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlem 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum pr ions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative I 





Widow’s Widow’s current I 
7 Amount “—“~y Amount .~ . 
89, 473) $1, 804.8) 117,029) $2, 319.1 009 S 
91,715) 1,851.0) 119,013 5g 12 80. 0 
93,781) 1,893.1) 120, 581 20 81.1 
96,105} 1,941.0) 122, 121 29 82. 2 
98, 531} 1,989.9) 123, 670 56 83.2 
101,409; 2,048.1) 125, 515 4 84.5 
104,035) 2,101.2) 12 568 85. 7 
107, 254 56. 2) 13 34 86.6 
110, 168 12 418 88. ] 
113, 092 2 875 0.0 
116, 213 964 91.1 
118, 839 We 2.6 
121, 951 204 94.5 
120,915) 2,441.6) 171,113) 3,419.8) 7 ) 3. 8 
3, 658 74.2 3, 631 7.6 2.8 
476 9.6 2, 858 57.7 ”) 
—18 —.4 —12 7 2 
124,079 2,505.9) 171,874) 3,440.5) 7, 29 95. 7 


types of benefits shared in the in- 
crease. Awards of primary and wife’s 
benefits exceeded the September 
awards for these types by 14 percent 
but were fewer than for any other 
month since January 1946. 

Of the $34.7 million certified in Oc- 
tober, $32.2 million was for monthly 
benefits, including retroactive pay- 
ments, and $2.5 million was for lump- 
sum death payments. These totals 
include $43,100 certified for monthly 
benefits and $138,900 for lump-sum 
payments payable under the 1946 
amendments to survivors of veterans 
of World War II. The almost tenfold 
increase over the amount of such cer- 
tifications in September was due not 
only to the increased number of claims 
but also to the progress made in proc- 
essing the large backlog of these cases. 
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Public Assistance 


Reasons for Opening Cases 
for Public Assistance, First 
and Second Quarters 

of 1946 


Improved labor conditions, a de- 
cline in the number of dependents’ 
allowances discontinued, and various 
other factors combined to reduce the 
number of cases accepted for public 
assistance in the second quarter of 
1946, as compared with the preceding 
quarter. Openings for all types of as- 
sistance combined were 11 percent 
fewer. The four programs varied, 
however, in the number of cases 
added to the rolls. Openings de- 
creased 25 percent for general assist- 
ance and 4 percent for aid to depend- 
ent children. On the other hand, they 
increased 15 percent for aid to the 
blind and 2 percent for old-age 
assistance. 

Information on why individuals 
and families accepted for assistance 
were in need is reported by certain 
State public assistance agencies on a 
voluntary basis.’ “Cases accepted for 
assistance by these agencies comprised 
approximately two-fifths of all cases 
opened in each of the 2 quarters, and 


|cases opened for assistance 
| States reporting 
reason for open- 
ing 
Program and quarter | 

All Per- 
States | cent of 
Num- | open- 
ber | ings in 

| all 


Four programs: } | 
January-March 1946__.| 254, 583 | 105, 069 
April-June 1946_. 227,132 | 9 

Percentage change SBE Se Lccnsace 

Old-age assistance: | } 
January-March 1946 100, 022 | 54, 478 
April-June 1946_.- 101, 625 | 53, 536 §2. 7 

Percentage change-- +1.6 —1. uonnen 
Aid to the blind: 
January-March 1946...| 2,720 1,295 47.6 
April-June 1946........| 3,124 | 1,443 | 46. 2 
ercentage change. +14.9 | +11.4 i 
Aid to dependent chil- | 
ren: 
January-March 1946...| 41,759 | 2! 
April-June 1946_- --| 40,184 | 23. 
Percentage change. -- —3.8 —4.8 

General assistance: | 
January-March 1946...! 110,082 | ‘ 
April-June 1946........| 82,199 

Percentage change...| —25.3 


4 
wn 


1 
a) 
Ps 











1 Data for the last quarter of 1945 were 
presented in the Bulletin for May 1946, 
p. 32. 


the data which they furnished help to 
explain the changes in the number of 
new cases added to the rolls and the 
dissimilarity among programs in this 
respect. The tabulation below shows 
the relationship between the open- 
ings for which information on reason 
for opening was reported and the to- 
tal openings in each program. 

In the States reporting reasons for 
openings, approximately 11 percent of 
the cases opened in the second quar- 
ter of 1946 were transferrals from 
general assistance to one of the other 
types of aid or were general assistance 
cases opened to supplement the pay- 
ment of another type of aid. Aid to 
dependent children had the largest 
proportion of transferrals from gen- 
eral assistance, 18 percent; old-age 
assistance had 8 percent, and aid to 
the blind, 11 percent. Eight percent 
of the openings for general assistance 
were cases of supplementation (table 
1). Since, however, transfers from 
one type of assistance to another and 
cases opened to supplement another 
assistance payment do not constitute 
additions to the assistance rolls, such 
cases have been disregarded in this 
analysis. 

The classification of reasons for 
opening is designed to place chief em- 
phasis on loss of income or increase in 
need that occurred within the pre- 
ceding 6 months, rather than on other 
circumstances of eligibility. The re- 
ports therefore give an incomplete 
count of noneconomic reasons for 
opening cases, since such reasons are 
shown only in their relation to change 
in economic circumstances. In the 
report on aid to dependent children, 
for example, the death, continued ab- 
sence, or incapacity of the parent of 
dependent children is recorded only if 
the death, absence, or incapacity pro- 
duced recent changes in the family’s 
income or resources. 

Of the individuals and families ac- 
cepted for assistance in the second 
quarter of 1946, 86 percent had re- 
cently experienced loss of income or 
increase in need. Such cases were 8 
percent fewer than in the preceding 
quarter. The following analysis 
shows the types of situations respon- 
sible for these changes in economic 
circumstances and their relative im- 


portance as reasons for opening in the 
two periods. 

Loss of employment or decreased 
earnings.—The most important single 
reason why individuals and families 
need assistance is loss of employment 
or decrease in earnings. This reason 
accounted for approximately two- 
fifths of the cases opened for all types 
of public assistance in each of the 
first 2 quarters of 1946 and for more 
than half the cases opened for gen- 
eral assistance. The number of cases 
accepted for this reason, however, de- 
creased 10 percent from the first to 
the second quarter. In general as- 
sistance the decrease was 32 percent, 
and in aid to dependent children, 2 
percent; while in aid to the blind and 
old-age assistance, such cases in- 
creased 17 percent and 5 percent, re- 
spectively. The large decline in the 
number of workers involved in work 
stoppages is no doubt chiefly respon- 
sible for the drop in cases opened for 
general assistance. Since a larger 
proportion of its recipients are em- 
ployable, the general assistance case 
load is more closely affected by 
changes in the labor market than any 
of the other programs. Relatively 
fewer persons eligible for the other 
types of assistance—the aged, blind, 
and parents of dependent children— 
find employment, and in general they 
are the first to lose or give up their 
jobs when the demand for labor is 
lessened. 

Most of the decrease in cases ac- 
cepted because of unemployment re- 
sulted from lay-off, discharge, or some 
reason other than illness or disable- 
ment. Cases in the first group fell off 
32 percent, whereas cases of illness or 
disablement rose 3 percent. Lay-off, 
discharge, or other reason was re- 
sponsible for 40 percent of the 
unemployment cases opened for gen- 
eral assistance in the second quarter, 
in contrast to 24 percent for the other 
three programs. The recipient or the 
parent of dependent children was the 
person who had lost employment in 
approximately 80 percent of the cases 
of unemployment opened for the three 
special types of assistance. 

Discontinuance of allowances.—As 
fewer men remain in the armed forces 
and the rate of demobilization drops, 
cases accepted for assistance because 
of the discontinuance of allowances 
or other service-connected income are 
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expected to become insignificant in 
number. Although such cases added 
to the rolls in the second quarter of 
1946 were 26 percent fewer than in 
the previous quarter, they consti- 
tuted 12 percent of the cases opened. 
Aid to the blind was the only program 
in which there was an increase (3 per- 
cent) in cases opened for this reason. 

Depletion of savings or capital as- 
sets.—Eleven percent of the cases ac- 
cepted in the second quarter of 1946 
were in need because of the exhaus- 
tion of savings or other resources. 
Openings for this reason rose 7 per- 
cent from the preceding quarter. In 
old-age assistance, which had the 
largest proportion of openings for this 
reason (15 percent), such cases in- 
creased 10 percent, but in general as- 
sistance they went down 7 percent. In 
aid to the blind and aid to dependent 


children there was little change in the 
number of these cases. 

Death or absence of wage earner.— 
The death or absence of a wage earn- 
er was the reason for opening 9 per- 
cent of the cases accepted for public 
assistance in the second quarter of 
1946. As might be expected, aid to de- 
pendent children had the largest pro- 
portion—26 percent. Eight percent of 
general assistance cases were opened 
for this reason, but only 2 percent in 
each of the old-age asSistance and aid 
to the blind programs. Except for 
old-age assistance, which showed an 
increase of 7 percent, there was little 
change between the 2 quarters. 

No material change in economic 
circumstances.—There had been no 
material change in economic circum- 
stances within 6 months in 14 percent 
of all openings during the second 


quarter of 1946. Of these, 8 percent 
were accepted because they had at- 
tained technical eligibility, 1 percent 
because of changes in law or agency 
policy, and 5 percent for other rea- 
Sons. The total number of Cases in 
this group was 14 percent higher than 
in the preceding quarter. Cases which 
attained technical eligibility increased 
17 percent, and cases opened for other 
reasons, 16 percent. All 
had a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of cases opened because technical 


programs 


eligibility was attained, but such cases 
represented an insignificant propor- 


tion of the total in aid to dependent 


children and general assistan and 
only 13 percent of the openings in old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind. 
Openings because of change in law or 


agency policy decreased 22 rcent, 
largely because of a substantial num- 


p 


Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of cases opened for public assistance and percentage change from preceding quarter, 
by type of assistance and reason for opening, April—June 1946 

















Total Old-age assistance Aid to the blind ™ a ‘id — cl 
Per- | Percent- Per- | Percent- Per- | Percent- Per- I 
Reasor opening ot ’ 
cent- age | cent- ize cent- age cent- ce 
Num- | age change | Num- age change | Num-| age change age change | Nun 
ber dis- |frompre-| ber dis- {from pre-| ber dis- |from pre- dis- |from pre- ber 
| tribu-| ceding | tribn-| ceding tribu-| ceding tribu-| ceding tribu li 
tion | quarter |} tion | quarter tion | quarter tion | quarter tior 1arter 
Number of States reporting 129 28 330 15 
Total openings 97,715 | 100.0 —7.0 | 53,536 | 100.0 —1.7 | 1,443 | 100.0 +11.4 | 23,955 | 100.0 4.8 | 18,781 22.2 
Transferred from general assistance 8, 705 8.9 —16.5 4, 249 7.9 —25.6 159 11.0 —3.0 $, 301 18.0 —5.7 
Supplementation of another 
sistance pay'nent 1, 447 1.9 —15.2 7 ~ 
Net openings 87,559 | 100.0 —5.8 | 49,287 | 100.0 +1.1 | 1,284 | 100.0 +13 19,654 | 100.0 ani. ¢ 7 2.7 
Material change in economic circum- 
stances during last 6 months 75, 548 86.3 —8.3 | 40,821 82.8 1.7 959 74.7 8.5 | 18, 187 92.5 ~~ y g Q 
Discontinuance unemploy- 
ment benefits 2, 143 2.4 —§9.7 85: 1.7 —1.5 24 1.9 4 386 2.0 —38 878 
Loss of employment or decreased 
earnings 35, 813 10.9 —10.1 18, 196 5.9 0 158 57 17.4 7. 130 3h 9 10. 029 - 9 
Iliness or disablement 25, 556 29. 2 +2.9 | 14,185 28. 5 12.1 337 2.2 19.9 19 2 l F 1 
Lav-off, discharge, or other 
reason 10, 257 11.7 -31.5 4,011 8.1 14 121 9.4 +-11.0 2 157 11.( 10.7 
Loss of wage earner by death or 
absence 7, 431 8.5 +1.3 82 1.7 6.6 7 2.1 (4) 174 .3 1 378 
Discontinuance of ervice-con 
nected income 10, 398 11.9 26. 4 7, 166 4.5 2 208 16.2 ) 0] 11.7 wt 7 
Depletion of savings or capital 
issets 9,177 10 7 52 14.9 +-10 100 7.8 — 754 28 1 ) 
Loss or decrease of contributions 
from relat 5,457 | 6.2 +1.7 | 3,43 7.4 1.1 ‘ 1,257| 6.4 1.2 712 
Other change in economic cir- 
cumstances 5, 129 ) 9 965 6.0 H 89 6.9 ‘ ! 6.1 8.4 8 
No material change in economic 
circumstances during last 6 
months 12, 011 7 15.9 8 17.2 9 25 25.3 4 1, 467 7.5 7.1 S 
Change in law or agency policy 4199 6 21.5 5 6.8 22 1.7 1R9 1.9 4 
Attained technical ilit », O11 7. lf 6, 12.7 15.8 167 13.0 m4. ¢ 7 1.8 27.0 5 
Other 4, 601 5.3 +15. 5 1, 983 4. ( +24. 6 Le 10.6 ‘ )21 1.7 16.3 1 | 
! Excludes Iowa, v hich did not report the reason for opening for all cases ac- Excludes Iowa, which did not report tl 
cepted in the preceding quarter, and Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, and North cepted in the preceding quarter, and Florida, . 
Carolina, which did not report the reason for opening for cases transferred and which did not report the reason for opening for case i al 


not transferred from genera sistance. 
2 Excludes Iowa, which 


cepted in the preceding quarie 





port the reason for opening for ca 
istance. 


ass 


lid not report the reason for opening for all cases ac- 
r, and Florida and Mississippi, which did not re- 
es transferred and not transferred from general 


ferred from general assistance. 


* Not computed; base less 


than 109. 
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Year and montt 


1945 
October 
November 
December 

194f 


January 
February 
March 





September 
October 


October 
November 
December 


January 2 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


1 Partly estimated ar 
without Federal part 











ly with programs un¢ the 
P 
Number 
State of reciy 
ents 
rotal_|2, 155, 890 1,2 
4 sS 79) 
] l 
) 94] 4{ 
164, 485 | 8, 542 
40, 845 1, 695 
14, $21 627 
1,178 2 
8 
1 70 
Ga 72 7 ( 
Hawaii l, 
Idaho 10, 160 20, 
ill 125, 16¢ 4, Git 
Ind 7 
lowa 48, 39 6S 
Kans 30, 764 9 
Ky. . 74 
La 43,254 | 1 


Maine- 15, 154 17 


Md ll, 


Mass & i 3, 951 


Mich 90, 55 
Minn 1,121 
Miss 31, 762 


iFor definitions of ter 
ject to revision 





Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1945—October 1946} 


T< 





tal 





Aid to dependent 

whi 7 > 
Old-age children 
assistance ——— - 


Families | Children 


Number of recipients 


039, 661 
047, 
055, 


263, 003 
2 
3 


405 268, 2 


l 
274, 301 


859 


2, 059, 3 
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062, 6 








, 668 


Excludes ims adn 
ministering such programs cc 
Act. 


procrt 











Aid to 
the blind 











General 
assistance 


239, 000 
242, 


256, 


, 699 
000 
000 


000 
2, 000 
3, 000 
, 000 
|, O00 
, 000 
2, 000 
000 


39, 000 
14, 000 
, 000 











2 

2, 

2, 44: y 

2, 463, 139 9, 465, 000 
2, 491, 794 9, 403, 000 
2, 518, 5% 9, 092, 000 
2, 541, 717 | , 000 
2, 567, 139 000 
2, 604, 446 000 
2, 715, 416 10, 834, 000 


inistered 
ncurrent 


hey Percentage change from— 
September 1946 | O¢tober 1945 in 
in 
A verage|____ 7 - aS 
Number Amount Number) Amour 
43 +1.0 +8. 1] +-5.7 +19 
00 15.6 +9, 1 $24.9 +53 
42. 25 —.3 +3. 0 2.5 +14 
19. 47 10); +28.7 14.9 +34 
7. 33 (4 +.4 +11. 1 +16. 
94 49,2 43 9 +13 
i) +6 a | 7 +-] 
2. 36 ag +5.7 +13. 
19. 84 —.4 —5.2 +10 
8. 80 +9. 0 —4,4 - 
35. 58 $15.4 | +147 +39 
14.10 +1.9 +6. 2 +-8.0 30). 
6. 35 +.7 +1.9 6.3 17 
8 +. +8.8 } a5 
37. 27 +.2 +4.1 +3. 1 +17 
6. OS mm, & 4-1.0 +2.5 6, 
1.87 +.1 +8 —.9 6 
2.31 +2.0 +4.8 +9.4 18. 
17. 07 7 | +42.9 —6.2 +38, 
23. 77 10.7 +14. 2 +20. 8 +22. 
, H 6 r1.2 -2. 2 +6 
9. 56 +.4 +3. 6 +1.1 +5 
18. 67 +.9 43.5 4-8.9 +21 
5. 75 +. 6 +5.0 +6. 4 +17 
69 ( 1 92 a 48 
16. 90 +83 +8.9 +18.0 1.95 
e Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 


Numt 
State of reciy 
ents 
Mo 
Mont 
Nebr 


Nev 


2 Decrease of less th 





Aid to dependent 
children 








Total Old-age Aid to General 
7 assistance = —————— the blind assistance 
Families | Children 
Percentage ehange from previous month 
+0.3 +1.7 +1.7 +0.1 +3. 2 
ps +.4 +2. 0 +2. 2 +.3 +1.3 
aeaicene - +T.4 +2.3 +2. 5 +.8 +5.5 
; +.2 +2. 2 + 
= +T.2 +2. 4 T. 
ns +T.4 +2.5 +.5 
8 +2.8 +.5 
-_.s +1.8 +.9 
+.4 +1.6 +.8 
a + +.9 +.6 
5 , +1.3 +.6 
1.4 1.5 +1.5 +.6 
+1.0 2.0 +-1.8 +.6 
Percentage change from previous month 
+2. 3 +1.2 +4. 1 +1.8 +9. 4 
+1.1 +4.6 +.8 +2. 1 
+ +1.1 +3.7 +T1.3 +9. 1 
+2.0 +. 7 +.3 
+1.9 +.7 +1.0 
+1.7 +.7 +.7 
—,1 +9 +8 
+.7 +.7 +1.2 
+5 +7 +1.1 
+1.2 +.9 +.9 
+1.4 +1.0 +1.0 
+1.9 +1.4 +1.5 
+8. 6 +8. 1 +T4.3 





recipients, by State, October 1946! 


Payments to 
recipients 


ge ch 


Percent 




















er 
vi- September 1946 | October 1945 in— 
Total Average ” 
amount ~*~ a emepontis th receame mend 
Number Amount, Number Amount 
$3. +-(), 7 16. 0 +6§.9 
36 —.2 +10. 4 6 
36. 33 +.4 toa 3.1 
42.13 —.2 7.9 +.5 
33. 88 —.2 +1. i 1.4 
38. 57 ( 13.3 =}, 4 
32. 03 +1.5 +4.0 +18. 3 
42. 53 +.6 +3.8 +1.7 
14. 42 2.9 +5. 4 +5.1 
37. 20 T.9 Tod. 9 T1.9 
34. 06 2 4.7 +11 
42.14 +.5 +10. 7 
44.09 +.5 +6. 0 
34. 05 +-.8 +9. 5 +6. 5 
35. 90 +1.3 +1.9 4-7. 4 
20. 73 +1. 7 +27. 6 +15. 1 +51. 4 
27. 82 r.1 +.6 +-. 6 +-6,9 
20. 5 +1.0 +-26. 4 +4.1 +33. 0 
2 +. 5 +17.3 +8. 4 +24. 1 
4 rl +7.8 +9.5 
2/ +2. 8 +15. 9 +3. 5 +23. 4 
16. 29 +.4 2.9 (? +11.4 
54. 54 +. 4 1.6 +6. 6 16. 5 
19. 53 +.5 +17.2 5.7 +32. 6 
33. 97 +.3 +6. 4 +18. 5 
48. 70 +.5 7.1 +41.4 





an 0.05 percent. 
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ber of such openings for aid to de- 
pendent children in one State in the 
first quarter. 


Program Operations 


The amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act which increased the extent 
of Federal participation in payments 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children be- 
came effective in October. Between 


August 10, when the amendments 
were passed, and October 1, most 
States had taken steps to increase 
assistance to persons already on the 
rolls or to aid other eligible people. 

In some States, considerable ad- 
ministrative and even legislative 
effort was required to make the ad- 
ditional money quickly available in 
accordance with the need of recipi- 
ents. In Kentucky, for example, in- 
creases in payments were completed 








| 
Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | 





in October for a large proportion of 
the case load through overtime work 
by most of the State office staff for 
nearly 2 months. In some States, 
changes will become effective in a 
later month or will be applied grad- 
ually over several months. Some 
States have postponed changes until 
the State laws are amended; several 
others have needed no changes to 
conform to the amendments because 
existing procedures already provided 


Table 4.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1946 ' 


Percentage change from— 
























































September 1946 in— October 1945 in— 
State ? | | 
Families | Children | .7Otte | perfamily| Number of— | Number of— 
| na See hee "| Jean 
| | Families | Children | Families | Children 
ae a _ | } | Py ager sik whic; (spiamniiiein 
Total__..- oa e 329, 691 844, 589 |$19, 731, 668 | $59. 85 | +2.0 +1.8; +10.1 +25.4) +26.2 +49. 8 
Total, 50 States 2 ~al 329, 645 844, 490 | 19, 730, 162 | 59.85} +2.0| +1.8| +101 +26. 2 +49. 8 
Alabama.._.....- wal 7,127 19,824 | 227, 282 31.89/ +3.0/ +29] +143] +32.0 +61.7 
Si knsscteseus 154 390 7, 359 47.79 | +3.4 —2.7 | +2. 4 | (3) 3 
ae 1, 802 5, 221 92, 689 51. 44 —2.3 —1.4 +25. 6 | +27.7 +28. 1 +65. 4 
[eee 4, 833 13, 070 139, 163 | 28. 79 —.7 —.4 —.2 | +19.6 +22.5 +32. 7 
California. -......... . 8, 461 21, 147 | 785, 886 92. 88 +1.8 +1.6 | +2.7| +29.7! +28.3 +43. 1 
SI, ccciidihncncan 3, 778 10,330 | 247, 582 | 65. 53 +1.3] +1.3 +4.8} +201 +19. 4 +34. 6 
Connecticut.........-. 2, 762 6, 892 261, 043 | 94. 51 +.1 +.2 +.5| +30.4 +29. 7 +48. 5 
Se 257 740 23, 637 | 91.97 | —.4 —.4 | +3.7 | —6.5 —5.7 11.9 
District of Columbi 947 2,961 | 69, 281 | 73. 16 | +5. 1 +4.0 +5. 1 +49.4 +49. 1 +54. 1 
Se 7, 254 17, 947 255, 628 | 35. 24 | +2.1 | +2. 2 44.3} +19.7 +18. 9 24. 5 
| | | | 
Georgia_....-- 13, 589 | 164, 575 31.10 +4.5 | +4.8 | +15.9 | +33. 3 +36. 3 63. 9 
Hawaii_-. 2, 168 | 53, 541 77. 48 | +2. 2 | +1.5 | +1.2 +35. 5 +39. 2 61.5 
Idaho. _-- . 3,949 | 117, 645 | 7.86| +.1{ —12| 444 | +23.2| +25.6 82.0 
Illinois _ . t ‘ : alain ane 53, 755 1,651, 701 | 75. 67 +1.2 | +1.3 | +1.8 +10. 6 +-13.0 60.9 
Indiana~ , pet ae 16, 940 | 268, 812 | 38. 70 +.7 +.9 | +.9 +18.6 +22. 9 +24. 4 
Towa. _..- ‘ newnec <n 9,427 | 124,877 33. 79 +.8 +1.0] 41.0] +203] 421.7 26. 4 
Kansas--.- ; aa 9, 798 | 236, 228 61. 60 +3.0 +2.5 +6. 1 +34. 9 +35. 1 59. 5 
Kentucky -- 16, 178 | 264, 220 42. 37 +4.3 | +3.6 |) +50.9 +26.6 | +22.9 49.1 
Louisiana - - .. ‘ : ones 25, 721 | 451, 967 45.68 | +1.1 +.1 |) +18.7 +14 +15.0 0. 8 
Maine...... - sueescacscccoocsn 4, 765 | 126, 242 | 76. 00 +2.0 +2.3 | +3.6 +23. 3 +24. 1 38. 7 
| | | | | 
Maryland.._- 11, 702 , 48 46.19} +24] 41.9] +263] +343 34. 2 63.8 
Massachusetts. 20, 616 | 5, 868 88. 51 | (*) ‘ +4.7 |} +15.2 +15. 2 23. 4 
Michigan.....-. 41,530} 1 3 | 78. 11 +.6 | +.5 | +13.9 +31.9 +30.7 53. 0 
ee eee 13, 472 5 54. 80 | +.5 | +1.0 | +1.4] +15.8 +17.0 +25, 2 
Mississippi-.--- 10, 435 206 26. 25 +8. 1 | +8. 4 | +8.2/} +33.2|) +34.2 33. 7 
Missouri. -...-. ‘ 42, 525 | 905 | 37.19 +3.0 +2.6 | +314] +41.5 +41.7 49.2 
Montana........ . | 3, 887 87, 55 60. 34 | +1.5 +1.9 +11.9 +16.2 | +21.7 +43. 5 
Nebraska......... . 6, 551 208, § 76.08 | +1.3 1.6 | +3.3 | +32. 1 +33. 3 11.8 
Nevada. .....- ‘ | 99 6 (3) } (3) | (?) (3) | (3) 
New Hampshire 2, 458 72, 933 76. 37 +1.2 | +1.4 | +20.3} +221 31.9 
New Jersey..... 3, 708 9, 409 | 247, 852 | 66. 84 +1.8 | +2.2 | .5) +15.5 +16.0 25.0 
New Mexico.. 2, 982 7, 836 | 131, 208 | 44. 00 +1.5 +1.4 21. | +15.4 +14. € t 2 
New York.... 31, 285 75,158 | 2,836,043 90. 65 | +3.6 +3. 2 | +5 | +40.0 +40. 1 +56. 7 
North Carolina 6, 635 18, 447 | 192, 090 | 28. 95 2.6 | 2.9 | +5.6} +10.0/] +17.3 193 1 
North Dakota 1, 491 4, 123 100, 838 67. 63 +.2 | —.5 | +8.6 | +9.0 | +9. 0 0 
Ohio. es 8,413 22, 980 549, 959 | 65. 37 | +.6 —.1 | +11.4 | +13.7 | +13.8 ) 
Oklahoma..... 22,010 | 53, 506 | 998, 271 | 45. 36 | +2.7 | +2.2 | +32. +41. 1 +41.6 83. 6 
Oregon.....----.- 1, 524 3,839 | 145,885 95.73} 41.9] +1.8 +1: +24.2| +28.2 +4 
Pennsylvania_. | 34, 122 88, 288 2, 500, 385 | 73. 28 +2.8 $3.0), +1 | $43.5) +40.1 +60. 9 
Rhode Island__. | 1, 902 4,777 | 132, 270 | 69. 54 +3.4 +2.7 +3. +37.9 +35. 8 $2.7 
| | | | | 
South Carolina. | 4, 565 13, 196 123, 233 27. 00 | +1.1 +.2 +25. 6 | +20. 9 +19. 5 +4 
South Dakota-_- 1, 783 4,411 78, 438 | 43.99} +1.5 +1.3 +1.5 | 23.0} +24.4 +42. 4 
‘Tennessee... .- | 12, 082 32, 129 | 424, 058 35. 10 | +1.1 +1.3 +20. 6 | +9. 2 +10. 4 +25. 9 
,  —oonvaneoet | 10, 476 25, 987 290, 237 27. 70 +1.5 | +1.5 +21.4 —4.7 +7.7 26. 8 
Utah. oon | 2, 146 5, 777 193, 914 | 90. 36 +.3 +.5 | -+-17.9 +19. 1 +18.9 45.7 
Vermont. .... . atin 621 1, 664 26, 180 42. 16 +.2 —.4|) +16.0 +9. 1 +12.7 32.4 
. eee on 3, 768 10, 859 132, 340 | 35. 12 +1.0 | +.9 | +4, 2 +8.2 +10.3 4+-17.2 
Washington -.- hake : 5, 751 14, 056 584, 354 101.61 | +3.0 +3.0 +5.5 +52. 3 +49. 1 +63. 2 
West Virginia aide 8, 296 23,110 | 319, 180 | 38. 47 | +.5 | +.6 +27.6 | +17.1 +16. 6 +60. 2 
Wisconsin. _- | 6, 456 | 15, 998 | 482, 440 | 74.73 | +1.0 +1.1 +8. 5 +17.6 +20. 7 418.6 
Wyoming - - --- pied -| 341 952 29, 207 85. 65 | +1.8 | +1.0 +21.2|} +25.4 +25. 3 +82. 0 
} 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 
represent program administered without Federal participation. 


programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Kentucky, and 
Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with programs under 
the Social Security Act. 





All data subject to revision. 


Figures in italics 
Data exclude 


? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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for adjusting payments to cost-of- 
living changes and permitted them 
to benefit from the increased Federal 


Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, October 1946! 


Payments to cases Percentage change from— 








|- 





































































































| g 
o : | September October 1945 
on een 1946 in— in— 
: Total Aver- 
amount age e 3 
| my Amount — Amount 
} | 
Total 2.| 290, 000 |$10, 834,000 | $37.33 | +2.8] +10.6 | +21.3 +43.7 
eee ee 69.346 | 15.67|+3.0| +7.1] +286| +42.0 
Alaska-___. 164 4,322 | 26.35 |+11.6 +2.4 | +19.7 —15.7 
DE isecnas 2, 247 60, 356 | 1.6 —.3 | +17.5 +3.0 
jy {ae 2, 691 32, 33! +.3 +3.1 +2.8 
Calif-......| 18,455 | +4.9 | 446.2) +76.7 
2 PS 3, 598 +1.4 | +19.9 +33. 6 
Conn......| 42,872 +10.7} +9.9 +22.6 
eee 502 +11.2 | +45.9 +96. 2 
D. we 907 +4.6 | +25.8 +35. 2 
See eS Oe! lee eee Sees “Le Teens 
Ga.........| 2,721 
Hawaii... __! 751 si 3 
Idaho ¢_____| 518 ( ‘ 
. eee | 20, 299 } 
| 5 | 9,065 20) 
Iowa... | 4,084 | 4 
Kans | 3,875 : a 
| | §2 300! Ss 
= | 7,830 5 
Maine... 1, 945 } 
ae | 6,844 226, 556 | 33 10 | —2.4] 2.7] 427.6] +216 
Mass......| 13,320 519,110 | 38.97] +2.1] +13.6] 466] +417.9 
Mich_..-..| 18,090 | 798,974 | 44.17) +4.8 | +29.1 | +40.5 +51.6 
Minn......| 5,351 196,614 | 36.74] +2.4] +10.4 | +11. 5 +35.3 
Miss..._...| 5400 SEE. Ae Rte Bye 
Mo. 8.___..] 10, 789° 31.23 | +3.5 +3.0 | +343] +87.8 
Mont.___- 1, 128 26.28 | +3.6 +5.2 | +16.6 |} +19.0 
lebr....... 2 | —2.7 —2.7/ +16] +84 
+28.6| +44.0] 442.1] +13.5 
—.3| +7.0 | —5.7 | +.5 
+.3 +7.0 f +26.9 
+2.9 | +15.7 +71.0 
+4.1 +7.9 +41.6 
+5 +2.1 +19.5 
+3. 2 +11.4 +36. 4 
+1.0 +5.7 +81. 2 
(19) +5.4 +43. 7 
+9.4 +7.9 39. 2 +57. 5 
+5.0 | +33.4 | +39.6 +88. 0 
+4.6 +7.7| 49.9 | +23.5 
+1.9 +1.8 | +32.9| +13.6 
+5.5 +7.3 | +12.8 +10.3 
Eas PEST ae aN 
5} +.8] +143 19. 1 +39. 5 
3] —.7 (41) —1.1 +16.3 
te 51, 54 2| —3.6 —2.3 | +8} +49 
ead 456, 026 3] +5.5 +7.8| +484) +58.7 
eee 61, 2) —.1 +4.7 | +15.9 +34.0 
ae 4,386 171,803 30.19|+41.2| +134) —5&5| +384 
, 404 16, 427 40. 66 |+14.1 +215 +31. 2 +67. 7 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of Siate figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

§State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Based on actual reports including an estimated 94 percent of cases and 93 
percent of payments. 

§ Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,142 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,689 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 

1 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








participation. The latter States did 
not have maximums on payments maximums for Federal participation. 


and were already making payments 





higher than the amounts of the new 
Increase in the amount of money 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1946 ' 





| Payments to Percentage change from— 





















































recipients | 
Num- | | 
State ber of | | September 1946 | October 1945 
ate recip- in— in— 
| ients Total | Aver- | 
amount age ‘n * | 
| Num- um- 
| ber Amount ber | Amount 
} | | | 
Total___-- | 75, 732 |g2, 715, 416 | $35.86 | +06] +43 | +7.1 | +15.8 
Total, 47 | | 
States 2_| 59,066 | 2,080,778 | 35.23] +.7 | +5.4 7. +19.0 
| | Ts 
| eee 901} 18,007] 19.99 | +2.9 | +9.8 |+16.0] +43.4 
; Se 569 3004 | 58.51 | +1.2| 425.2 (425.9 | 58.7 
Ark...... ..| 1,279 24,666 | 19.29) +.9] +1.2/4+10.7] +415.8 
Calif 6,162 | 357,156 | 59.96] +.4] +.5 |+15.0 +15.0 
Colo wl] 441] 16,243 | 36.83 | —1.3 —1.2/-24] -18 
Conn. _-. 7 142 | 5, 296 3 +2.9 | —7.3 +9. 2 +7.1 
rs 72 2, 092 51 ® | ® | O |] & 
D. 6 203 | 8,649 | }+20] +47/ +30] +27 
Fla_- 2, 485 91,216 | 36.71} +.7] +14.5/+7.7] +30.3 
Ga... 2,134] 36,266] 16.99 | +1.0 +5.7 | +4.9 +23.7 
Hawaii () @ | @ (3) 
Idaho... | —.5) +7.8/—-25| +328 
iin acs 4, 9: B | —.4) 413/-3.1) 447 
Ind 1, 9 } 0 | +5] —9} +.5 
Iowa... 1,2 —.6 +1.0 +.3 | +13.5 
ae 1, —.2] 43.0] +5.7]) +17.7 
a 1,5 +.7| +35.9/ +.4] +38.6 
La i +.5]} +10.7 | +4.5 +12.5 
Maine 7 +.7} +20] —41| —.2 
Md. Oo | +24 | +6.0 +10.1 
| | 
Mass 1 +1.0} +1.9 |+14.2 +21.4 
Mich 1 65] +.3] 43.4 +7.3| +13.7 
Minn +.3 | —.4/ —.5| +6.5 
Miss 1 35] +21) +26 |+20.4 | +26. 1 
Mo 5 2. 00 | | SS, SEAR eee 
Mont 372 14,431 | 38.79} +1.6] +10.2 |+14.1 +26.9 
Nebr 448 | 16,494] 36.82) +.7 +7.4 | +2.5 +24.9 
Nev 87 | 1,117| @) | @ (3) (3) () 
N.H 2388 | 10,216] 35.47| 0 +2.6 | +5.1 +21. 5 
N.]. 565 22,973 | 40.66 0 +11.5 | +7.8 27.9 
N. Mex 258 9,338 | 36.19 | +2.4 +8.3 | +7.1 +34. 0 
N. Y 3, 154 150,816 | 47.82 | +.7 +4.5 | +6.4 +22.0 
N.C 2,667 | 56,561] 21.21 | +1.4 +3.6 |+11.3 +21.9 
N. Dak 116 | 4,174 | 35.98 | —4.1 —1.6 | +7.4 +15.8 
Ohio 3,105 | 98,592] 31.75 | +.6 8.2 | +2.5 +18. 2 
Okla 2, 129 91,370 | 42.92 | +1.5 | +18.4 |+13.4 +34.0 
Oreg.- 378 | 19,693 | 52.10 +.8 +8. 1 0 +10. 2 
Pa_... 13,739 | 546,621 | 89.78) +.4 +.6| +7.8 +7.4 
R.I 122 4,506 | 36.93 | +5.2 +5.6 |+16. 2 +35. 4 
S.C -| 1,086 25,137 | 23.15 | +1.3| +16.3 ieee +27.7 
6. Dek........| 4 5,302 | 24.78] +.5 +1.1 | +1.4 +6.7 
Tenn 1,617 37,198 | 23.00} +.7] +150] +5.2 22.0 
) | ea | 5,044 144, 702 | 28. 69 | +.5 +6.0 |+17.3 +38.6 
Utah --| 145 6,872 | 47.39 | —1.4 +8.3 |+13.3 +33. 2 
Vi... : 175 | 5, 765 32.94 | +9.4| +127] +48 +12.4 
Va... 1,044 | 21,360] 20.46 | +3.0 +4.8 | +9.7 +19.9 
Wash 641 39,231 | 61.20 | +1.9 +2.4 | +9.9 +23. 3 
W. Va 858 | 18,511} 21.57} +.5| +13.8 | +7.0 +27.1 
| =e eS 45,049 | 34.05] 0 5.1 | —3.1 +10.1 
Wi......... | 109 | 5,459 | 50.08 0 +16.1 | —6.8 +19.1 























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to 
revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month. 
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provided for one or more of the con- 
sumption items included in State 
standards of assistance was the most 
general of the policy changes affect- 
ing payments. Increases in the 
maximum payments prescribed by 
States were also frequent; otherwise, 
it would have been impossible for the 
States to make higher standards 
effective for many recipients or fully 
to benefit from the increased Federal 
funds. As a result of higher Federal 
participation, some of the poorer 
States which formerly could not meet 
100 percent of need under their stand- 
ards have been able to discontinue 
general reductions in payments from 
these standards. A few States, how- 
ever, still find it necessary to make 
such reductions, especially in aid to 
dependent children, though they have 
raised the percentage of need met. 

In States spending as much per re- 
cipient from their own funds as before 
the amendments, the increased Fed- 
eral funds will finance a $5 rise in 
average payments for aged and blind 
recipients to whom Federal matching 
provisions apply, and a rise of $3 per 
child in the average payment for aid 
to dependent children. Average pay- 
ments of old-age assistance increased 
even more than $5 in 4 States—Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Wyo- 
ming. Averages for aid to the blind 
were higher by $6 or more in Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming. For aid to 
dependent children, the averages in- 
creased more than $3 per child in all 
the States mentioned above and also 
in Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Oregon, and Utah. Increases of $1 to 
$5 per aged and blind recipient oc- 
curred in about half the States; pay- 
ments of aid to dependent children 
increased from $1 to $3 per child in 
18 States. 

The monthly increase in number of 
recipients was larger than in recent 
months but did not exceed 2 percent 
for any of the special types of assist- 
ance. Illusory increases in the old- 
age assistance rolls occurred in some 
States which previously had permitted 
joint payments to husbands and wives, 
both eligible for assistance, but had 
reported only one recipient in such 
cases. Because, under the amend- 
ments, this practice would lower the 
amount of Federal participation, 


most of these States reduced the num- 
ber of such joint payments in October. 


This change was chiefly responsible 
for the increase of nearly 11 percent 
in the number of aged recipients in 
Louisiana. The additions to the num- 
ber of recipients resulting from sepa- 
rate payments to each eligible person 
concealed some of the increase in pay- 
ments that occurred in these States. 

In a few States, more State or Fed- 
eral funds permitted making pay- 
ments to eligible persons who had 
been waiting for assistance. Milissis- 
sippi has increased its case loads for 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children more than 15 percent 
since June; the increase from Sep- 
tember to October was nearly three- 
fifths of the total rise. 

For the United States as a whole 
the percentage rise in the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, in terms of both families and 
children, continued to be larger than 
in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. Chiefly because of the larger 
increase in number of recipients, 


total monthly expenditures for as- 
sistance increased most in aid to de- 
pendent children—10 percent—as 
compared with 8 percent for old-age 
assistance and about 4 percent for 
aid to the blind. 

General assistance case loads rose 
in October for the fourth consecutive 
month, but more sharply—2.8 per- 
cent—than in any month since 
March. Four out of five reporting 
States aided more cases than in Sep- 
tember. The average payment rose 
$2.59 per case, or about $1.30 per per- 
son—a somewhat smaller increase 
than occurred in payments for the 
special types of assistance. Average 
payments in Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania rose about $8 per case. Al- 
though the Federal Government does 
not participate in general assistance, 
some States have uniform standards 
for all types of assistance. In such 
States, liberalization of standards for 
the special types also resulted in a 
rise in general assistance payments. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


The upward trend in total income 
payments from March to August was 
resumed in October after a slump in 
the intervening month. The Octo- 
ber total—$14.3 billion—was at a 
record annual rate of $172 billion, 
while the aggregate for the first 10 
months of 1946—$135.6 billion—ex- 
ceeded the January—October 1945 
level by $1.3 billion (table 2). This 
gain resulted primarily from a $3 
billion increase in social insurance 
and related payments and a similar 
rise in entrepreneurial! income, net 
rents, and royalties, mostly offset 
by a $5 billion drop in compensation 
of employees. The decline in wages 
and salaries was marked by a sharp 
drop in noncovered pay rolls, par- 
ticularly in government salaries, 
which fell $10 billion below the 
amount for the first 10 months of 
1945; the decline for the noncovered 
group was offset to some extent by a 
$3 billion increase in covered pay rolls. 

The level of income payments in 


October was 11 percent above that a 
year earlier and was supported by 
gains in all segments except military 
and subsistence allowances, which fell 
off by one-third. Social insurance 
and related payments, though they 
had declined each month since June, 
were more than half again as great 
as in October 1945, while relief pay- 
ments and entrepreneurial income, 
net rents, and royalties increased by 
one-fourth and one-third, respec- 
tively. The proportion of the total 
attributable to compensation of em- 
Ployees fell from 68 percent in Octo- 
ber 1945 to 64 percent this October; 
disbursements under social insurance 
and related programs, on the other 
hand, accounted for 3.5 percent of 
the total this October and 2.5 per- 
cent of all income payments a year 
earlier. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 


ments 
Disbursements under the selected 
programs, declining in October for 


the third successive month, totaled 
$402.8 million—5 percent less than in 
September but 53 percent more than 
the amount a year earlier (table 1). 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 





[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 6, 1946] 



















































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- | 
| ance programs 
M y tl 7 r ti + 1 1; a aP the mee - Read- 
Monthly retirement and dis- ees = : just- 
ability benefits ! Survivor benefits ment 
acadactnenaa . ee ee —_ ' ail- | allow- 
4 aera " —| Rhode} State i, Rai 
Yearand | ‘rotal a unem.- |Service-|_road | ances 
month | Monthly Lump-sum § sick- ploy- men’s | Unem- | to self- 
ja) | Rail- Civil " $$$ $$$ | ——_ a = ment Read- | ploy- em- 
Sori ster. SS nen ‘ " 
- ns road | Service bey Rail . ‘3 com- | insur- | JUSt& ment | ployed 
sec - = t 5 - P all- A li- 4 . an sur- ret- 
cu Retire-| Com- | 828 44-| gocial tai Veter- | Social | Rail Civil | voter. pensa-| ance | ™ nt | Insur vet 
ity minis- road : . road Service bea ‘ 1 Act }! ance | erans !* 
Act 2 | ment mis- | tration 5) S@CUl- | Retire- | 82S Ad-| Secur- | potire-| Com- | 228Ad-| tion '° | laws 19) * Ant 12 - 
: Act sion 4 | ** ity canal minis- ity pages cA minis- Act” 
ot 6 . ¢ 7 . i 11S t r 
Act Act tration Act Act sion 4 | tration 
_——— —— = | — —— a _ : = _ —_ 
Number of beneficiaries 
1945 3 : ia a - si maces: _ 
October 644, 2 170. 1, 389.8 573.8 4.4 656.1 7.5 1.5 1.7 5.0 4.9 1,271.7 122. 9 5.8 12.6 
November 669. 1 i71 8 , 464.8 586. 7 4.4 680. 2 12.8 1.4 1.3 4.1 4.5 1,313.4 217. 7 9.3 13.5 
Dec mber 690. 9 172.9 1, 533. 6 597.3 1.4 697. 5 13. 2 1.3 7 3.8 4.4; 1,318.9 405. 0 12.7 21.1 
1946 | b- 
January 7 174. 2 93.7 ¥ 4. 1, 2.6 4 21.9 0 
February .9 175.7 94.5 .5 4 1. 1,7 + 40.3 2 
March 773.3 177.4 95. 7 5 4 1, § 1 $ 61.0 9 
April 799. 1 178. 6 96.8 4.7 4.5 2.0 1.5 5. 51.7 .0 
May $21.4 179.8 98. 0 9.0 4.! 1.7 2.1 7 66. 7 2 
June 840. 7 180. 6 99. 1 4 4. By 2.7 7 74.9 a 
July 860. 5 181.6 100. 5 9.7 4 1.7 2.6 6 42.6 26.8 
August 880. 4 182. 5 101.6 3. 1 4 1.7 2.2 5 49. 1 332. 5 
September 296. 3 183. 4 102. 7 a 4 1.4 * 4 51.8 249. 9 
October 912.7 184. 2 103. 9 . 6 4.£ 2.1 4 57.4 222. 8 
Amount of benefits 4 
1940_. $ 74 $114, 166) $62,019 $1,448, $105, 696 $2, ¢ $5, 810 ./$518, 700 
1941... 5,141 119,912) 64,933 1,5 111, 799 3, 6, 170 344, 321). 
1942. i 22, 806 l, 111, 193 4 6, 108 344, 084 
1943_ 25, 795 ‘, 116, 133 5, ! 7, 344 79, 593 
1944 129, 707 a 144, 302 6,é 7, 863 62, 385 
1945 7,391) 137, 140 Ly 254, 238 8,1 10, 244 445, 866 
1945 
October 582 13,709! 11,630 8, 705 148 25, 511 2, 432 658 835 532 
November j2) 14,260) 11, 757 8, 905 147 24, 292 1, 809 588 700 437 
December 050 14,736, 11,864 76, 722 9, 065 149 26, 845 1, 857 78 366 356 
1946 
January 37 8! 15 > 11,997 7 80, 183 133, 246 
February 100, 7 15,969) 12,085 7 83, 229 7é 120, 727 
Marcel 463.134, 16,635 2, 238 7 92, 277 883 127,013 
April 475, 5 532 7 96, 965 883 110, 672 
May 158 12, 388 a 99, 344 797 103, 8389 
Jun £52, 835 12 ) 7, 987 98, 55 792 92, 982 
July 1(}2, 84 12, 5 8, 020 14 103, 000 818 88, 408 
August $54, 393 12, 60¢ 8,112)! 854 78, 047 
Septem bei 424, 027 12, 56. 8, 342 692 63, 215 b, dus 
October 814 ) {| 12 694 8, 364 745 64, 430; 100, 463 3,902; 19,337 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under * Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
payments to veterar smounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. State unemployment insurance data for October 1946 partly estimated. 


Partly estimated 
Age and disab 

ments represent 

survivor and d 


innuitants 
nts certified, 


fit annuities 


i pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
inus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
as 1. Monthly payments to survi- 
i nt and survivor elections and 12-month 
s and next of kin. 
1efits include survivor benefits under joint and 
spension of annuities of persons reemployed 
ne 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
nt and disability fund but also include 
1 Railroad retirement and disability funds 
Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
leath paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ded but are summarized twice a year in 





death ne 1 
sharing 1 death-benefi 
vors include annuities 
death-benefit annuities t 
4 Retirement and disat 
survivor elections; not adjusted for su 
under the National Defense Acts of Ji 
principally from civil-service 
payments from Canal Zone anc 
administered by the Civil Service 
include accrued annuities 
ployees leaving the service are not in 
the Bulletin. 
5 Veterans’ pensions and compen 
6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’ 
Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 







t ws un 
low 


be 





retirem« 


i Alask 








to date of 





ition 





ind child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 





11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid unemployment 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; number beginning May 1946 
represents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in 
the month. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

14 Preliminary estimate by the Veterans Administration. 

15 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments(amounts certified, 
including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under the Civil Service 
Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 





Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Social Security 





In relation to all social insurance and 
related payments, as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce, the se- 
lected programs accounted for 80 per- 
cent of aggregate disbursements in 
October 1946, the same ratio as in 
October 1945. 

The September to October decline 
in total disbursements resulted from 
a 20-percent drop in readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self- 
employed veterans and smaller de- 
creases in payments to survivors of 
veterans and in Rhode Island sick- 
ness benefits; increases in the other 
programs were not sufficient to offset 
the declines. State unemployment 
insurance benefits turned upward in 
October after declining in each of the 
preceding 6 months, but were 39 per- 
cent below the level a year earlier. 
Veterans’ unemployment allowances, 
on the other hand, continued down- 
ward in October but were more than 
7 times the October 1945 amount. 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits were about $500,000 more 
than in September and 12 times the 
amount a year earlier. 

Comparisons with October 1945 
levels reveal increases in all pro- 
grams, grouped by type of risk. Sur- 
vivor benefits (including lump-sum 
payments) were 23 percent above 
the October 1945 total, while self- 
employment allowances to veterans 
were more than 15 times as great; 
disbursements under the retirement 
and disability programs were up 63 























percent, and unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, 40 percent. 
an — —— 
Amount (in 
| . Per- 
: | thousands) cent- 
Risk :. age 
| October October, a 
| 1946 | 1945 /orease 
_ x |$402, 814/ $263, 582 53 
Retirement and disability._| 167,047] 102, 633 63 
Survivor e 7,635) 38,821 23 
Unemployment insurance. .| 168, 795) 120, 875 40 
Self-employment allow- | 
GE cscces ‘ | 19,337 1, 254) 1, 442 
Percentage distribu- 
tion 
Total........- —ea d 100.0|...... 
Retirement and disability 41. 5) 38. 9}..... 
Survivor. ........-.- | 2S ee... 
Unemployment insurance 41.9) 45. 9)...... 
Self-employment allow- | 
SE A kcidenasinoinne 4. 5 -5).----- 


Grants for Child Welfare 


Services 


Federal aid to the States for the 
three maternal and child health pro- 
grams established under title V of 
the Social Security Act and admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau was 
increased by the 1946 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. The pro- 
visions of the title were extended to 
the Virgin Islands as of January 1, 
1947; Puerto Rico was brought under 
the act on January 1, 1940. 

The authorization of Federal 
grants for child welfare services was 
more than doubled—from $1.51 mil- 
lion a year to $3.50 million. Each 
State receives a uniform apportion- 
ment, or flat grant, of $20,000, in- 
stead of $10,000 as provided in the 
original act. The balance of the ap- 


propriation is, as before, to be divided 
among the States according to the 
ratio of the rural population of each 
State to the total rural population 
of the United States. Table 3 shows 
the annual apportionments which 
will be made under the 1946 amend- 
ments. The act specifies that these 
grants are to be used to pay part of 
the costs of the services. Plans are 
developed jointly by each State public 
welfare agency and the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the provision of lo- 
cal child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing 
State services for the encouragement 
and assistance of adequate methods 
of community child welfare organi- 
zation and other areas of special 
need. Financial participation from 

tate or local sources is therefore re- 
quired for all services for which Fed- 
eral funds are used. 


Table 2.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Dec. 5, 1946] 
































— 
Entrepre- | Public aid Soci ra 
|Compen-| neurial ae fF sura pes dl 
. - 2 | sation of income, dends nd re- ° 
Year and month Total? | employ- | net rents, and | Work re-| Direct late 
ees and royal- | interest we Mad pay- 
tine | lief # relief 5 | Be 
— — — | ee —_ 
_ a i $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 | $9 
ee 14, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 §36 | 1, 020 
a 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 | 1, 529 
NSE 3, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1, 616 
ene 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1, 097 | 1, 801 
Sa 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 2 
1942 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
= 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 1, 70 1, 020 
1944 112, 043 28, 017 ee Bcnes 942 1, 970 2, 548 
1945 111, 360 29, 894 12, 304 as 990 2, 925 2, 949 
1945 
October ........ 12, 952 8, 792 2, 428 1, 060 |_- 85 328 254 
November_... -- 13, 192 8, 895 2, 551 1, 068 | _- . 87 355 232 
December a 13, 102 8, 838 2, 537 1, 073 88 371 192 
1946 
ee 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 |) — 90 458 | 165 
February.......... 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 1,084 |.....- 92 486 | 134 
March___- add 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 fb) as 94 540 | 113 
ers 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 (oS } =e 93 565 | 130 
ERE 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 4) = 94 575 | 152 
A 13, 486 8, 839 2, 717 95 556 | 141 
| “eee 14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 j= 96 558 | 135 
A 14, 111 9, 164 3, 004 i j =e 97 553 | 139 
September____.---- 13, 804 9, 143 2, 735 ft > eee 99 530 | 135 
| ERIE 14, 337 9, 139 3, 253 5 |; ae 108 501 | 166 
entrepreneurial in- * Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 


1 Compensation of employees; 
come, net rents, and royalties 
interest adjusted for seasonal vs 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; 
were $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, 
and, heginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 
4 £arnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 






and dividends and 
iation. 
October payments 





2) 


and CCC 

5 Payments to recipients under three special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and loca! retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls) and subsist- 
ence allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


tions to those previously recom- 
mended by its subcommittee.’ Since 


®House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Amendments .. . Re- 
port on H. R. 1362 (H. Rept. No. 1989), 
May 9, 1946. (Note correction made by 
Rep. Boren in the Congressional Record 
(daily edition), June 4, 1946, pp. A3362- 
A3363.) 


it was reported under its original 
number and not as a new bill, the 
effect of the petition was nullified. 
The bill was given an “open rule” by 
the Rules Committee, which meant 
that the House could first vote on the 
substitute bill of the Committee, and 
then, if it rejected the substitute, on 
the original Crosser bill. 


Table 3.—Annual apportionment of Federal funds for child welfare services under the 
1946 amendments to the Social Security Act 





| Maximum available for allotment ! under 1946 amend- 
























































mente Amount 
— ee — for 
State or Territory | allotment 
ss Territory oo Rural _Amount of before the 
Total | apportion- populet — | ~g 1946 amend- 
ment apportion- previous ments 
ment 2 allotment 
_— =. es | 
Total__.-. $3, 500, 000 $1, 060, 000 $2, 440, 000 | $1, 990, 000 $1, 510, 000 
Alabama. .__-- 102, 028 20, 000 | 82, 028 58, 724 
Alaska....... 22, 289 20, 000 2, 289 11, 358 
Arizona--...- 33 } 20, 000 13, 496 | 18, 011 
Arkansas_-.. 2, 962 20, 000 62, 962 | 7, 400 
California... , 194 20, 000 83, 194 59, 415 
Colorado. ......- 2, 097 | 20, 000 22, 097 | 23, 128 
Connecticut. --- 865 20, 000 22, 865 | 23, 579 
Delaware__...-..- 7 | 20, 000 5, 27% 13, 135 
District of Columbia 20, 000 ~_| 10, 000 
ae a | 20, 000 | 35, 336 30, 991 
Georgia. _... 105, 053 20, 000 85, 053 60, 512 
Hawaii-_-.- . 28, 123 20, 000 8, 123 15, 440 
Idaho-_____- 34, 445 20, 000 14, 445 18, 584 
Illinois_ - -_- 106, 617 20, 000 86, 617 61, 442 
Indiana- --- 83, 901 20, 000 63, 901 47, 953 
ae 80, 329 20, 000 60, 329 45, 836 
Kansas_-__-_-- 63, 444 20, 000 43, 444 35, 802 
Kentucky -_- 102, 828 20, 000 82, 828 59, 198 
Louisiana 77, 401 20, 000 | 57, 401 | 44, 096 
ae 40, 918 20, 000 20, 918 22, 424 
Maryland.....___- . 50, 742 20, 000 | 30, 742 28, 258 22, 484 
Massachusetts 38, 971 20, 000 18, 971 21, 269 17, 702 
Michigan_-..-.- 94, 735 20, 000 74, 735 54, 392 40, 343 
Minnesota- - _. 78, 179 20, 000 58, 17 44, 558 33, 621 
Mississippi. _- 92, 649 20, 000 346 53, 147 39, 502 
Missouri _ --.. 95, 679 20, 000 75, 679 54, 949 40, 730 
Montana. ---- ; 34, 435 20, 000 14, 435 18, 574 15, 861 
Nebraska____- " 53, 262 20, 000 33, 262 29, 758 23, 504 
Nevada- --.-- 22, 779 20, 000 2,779 11, 650 11, 129 
New Hampshire 28, 642 20, 000 8, 642 15, 137 13, 505 
New Jersey-_- 51, 757 20, 000 31, 757 28, 857 22, 900 
New Mexico.. 34, 747 20, 000 14, 747 18, 758 15, 989 
New York 115, 980 20, 000 95, 980 67, 004 48, 976 
North Carolina 27,772 20, 000 107, 772 74, 014 53, 758 
North Dakota 41, 162 20, 000 21, 162 22, 569 18, 593 
EOS ccannace 115, 206 | 20, 000 95, 206 | 66, 547 48, 659 
Oklahoma...-. 80, 444 20, 000 60, 444 | 5, 902 34, 542 
ee 43, 153 20, 000 23, 153 23, 748 19, 405 
Pennsylvania a 157, 472 20, 000 37, 472 91, 646 65, 826 
Puerto Rico---- pbendieia | 74, 058 20, 000 54, 058 42, 110 31, 948 
Rhode Island anid 22, 489 | 20, 000 2, 489 11, 479 11,010 
South Carolina..............- . 79, 485 20, 000 59, 485 45, 329 34, 156 
South Dakota_-- . 40, 118 20, 000 20, 118 21, 951 18, 167 
‘Tennessee - --- ‘ stinintotom 98, 363 2n, 000 78, 363 4 41, 819 
- «NS ae . 165, 363 20, 000 145, 363 ¢ 38 69, 024 
ee evdentinnbien 30, 158 20, 000 10, 158 16, 030 14, 128 
Vermont... -_..._-- oa 29, 792 20, 000 9, 792 15, 812 13, 980 
Virginia. ...._- ; 91, 909 } 20, 000 71, 909 52, 714 | 39, 195 
Virgin Islands ; 3 20, 337 | 20, 000 337 cor i as a 
Washington--__.._..._-. 53, 784 20, 000 33, 784 30, 063 | 23, 721 
West Virginia_-__- | 20, 000 56, 747 43, 710 | 33, 037 
Wisconsin- ----- kind | 20, 000 60, 512 45, 940 34, 572 
i. sit | | 20, 000 6, 520 13, 877 12, 643 














1 Based on plans developed jointly by each State 
public welfare agency and U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, or 
other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 


methods of community child welfare organization 
and other areas of special need. 

2 Apportioned to the States according to the ratio 
of the rural population of each State to the total rural 
population of the United States (1940 census). 

3 Half of this, or $10,168, to be allotted Jan. 1, 1947. 





The following were the most impor- 
tant changes made in H. R. 1362 by 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

1. It reduced the formula for com- 
puting survivor benefits to the level of 
the social security formula, eliminated 
the provision for combining social 
security with railroad earnings, elim- 
inated the provision for paying bene- 
fits to the survivors of annuitants and 
pensioners who had no service after 
1936 or not enough to build up an 
insured status, and deleted the bene- 
fits to the survivors of employees who 
died before the effective date of the 
amendments. 

2. It limited the application of the 
proposed “occupational disability” an- 
nuities to cases in which disability 
arose out of, and in the course of, the 
railroad worker’s employment. 

3. It eliminated the proposals for 
increasing the amount and duration 
of unemployment insurance benefits 
and for adding sickness and maternity 
benefits. 

4. It added another 14s percent to 
the 11s-percent increase proposed to 
make up the existing retirement fund 
deficit in accordance with its own ac- 
tuarial study. By weakening the pro- 
posals to liberalize the retirement and 
survivor benefits, it reduced the cost 
of the changes from 342 percent of pay 
roll to 14% percent. The net result, 
therefore, was to be a 414-percent, 
instead of a 5-percent, increase in the 
total tax rate. At the same time, the 
Committee changed the unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions from 3 
percent to amounts ranging from 0.5 
percent, for so long as the trust fund 
contained at least $350 million, to 3 
percent when it fell below $150 mil- 
lion. (The fund is now over $750 
million.) 

5. It transferred the tax-collection 
function for unemployment insurance 
from the Board to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue but left the retire- 
ment-tax collection in that Bureau in- 
stead of transferring it to the Board, 
as the Crosser bill had done. 

6. It deleted the changes in the cov- 
erage provisions. 

The Committee version was debat- 
ed in the House on June 10 and again 
on June 20, when it was defeated by a 
vote of 129 to 136. H.R. 1362 was 
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Social Security 





then taken up in its original form 
and, after spirited debate, passed by a 
vote of 235 to 49. The measure was 
sent to the Senate, where it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The Committee recom- 
mended * that the bill be adopted with- 
out amendment. The Senate passed 
it on July 26, however, in an amended 
form by a vote of 55 to 11. The 
amendments eliminated the provi- 
sions dealing with coverage and with 
the transfer of the retirement-tax col- 
lection function to the Board, and 
made a number of necessary changes 
in the effective dates. The amended 
bill was referred back to the House for 
further action. That body rejected a 
proposal to sena the bill to a confer- 
ence committee and, under a suspen- 
sion of rules, passed the Senate ver- 
sion by a vote of 189 to 64. The 
amendments became law with the sig- 
nature of the President on July 31, 
1946. 


* Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Amendments ... to Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and Related Provisions of 
Law, Report on H. R. 1362, 8. Rept. No. 
1710, July 12, 1946, and Part 2, July 15, 
1946. 


Table 4.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors 


insurance 





Unemployment ins 














Period | Federal Federal Taxes on State unem- Federal Bs 
| insurance civil-service carrier ployment Pict red : 
contribu- contribu- and their contribu- — +t on. AP 
tions! tions ? employees tions 3 = 
Fiscal year: 
1944-45 $1, 399, 919 $486, 719 $985, 038 $1, 251, 958 $184 
1945-46 1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179. { 99 12 
1945 
October Ad, 434 23, 859 | 1, 468 122, 910 9 551 54 
November 237, 766 24, R81 &, 479 106, 116 10, 281 845 
December 6, 916 21, 664 RS. 525 7. 672 7 839 
1946 
January 2,819 23, 692 5, 061 96, 509 3, 292 
February 199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 95, 148 106, 998 QA¢ 
March._. 18, 367 21, 198 64, 561 3, 607 13, 576 83 
A pril 60, 752 21, 690 1,349 106, 107 3,014 4 
May 268, 945 22, 049 293 135, 903 11,174 834 
June 6, 634 22, 872 65, 240 5, 828 1, 44 62 
July 2, 317 § 244, 223 2, 257 95, 266 2, 24 
August 284, 345 23, 617 7,617 154, 956 1, 99 
September 8, 339 20, 234 5, 540 5, 510 14 4 
October 69, 952 16, 410 2, 137 92, 835 2,2 s 
1 Represents contributions of employees and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, 
employers in employment covered by old-age and in the respective State sickr« 
survivors insurance Data reported by State agencies; corre 
2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 19, 1946. 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 4 Represents taxes paid | é 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent Federal Unemployment x Act 
years Government contributions are made in July 5 Represents July contributions of $2 
for the entire fiscal year. from employees, and cont: ; 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of — 146-47 of $221.5 millio ‘he Fo 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected ment ind of $1 2 millio ooue Sees Sos 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- bia for certain District go ime 
tions fromn employees in 4 States; beginning May 21, Source: Daily Statement of the [ 
California and, unless otherwise noted. 


1946, employee contributions in 


Because of a readjustment in make-up which became necessary when the is- 
sue was in page proof, the regular tables on financial operations begin with 
table 4 on this page and continue on the following pages. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


AARONSON, FRANKLIN M., and KELLER, 
Rutu A. Mobility of Workers in 
Employment Covered by Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, i946. 80 pp. (Bu- 
reau Report No. 14.) 

A statistical source book, based on 
the wage records maintained by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, which brings together in- 
formation for a number of years on 
the proportion of workers covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance who 
worked for more than one employer 
and in more than one State, and 
gives some indication of their charac- 
teristics. Limited free distribution 


to research workers and interested 
agencies; apply to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Washington 25, 
Dp. €. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau. Current Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 


reau. Washington: U. S. Social 
Security Administration, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 1946. 14 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


An outline of activities and organi- 
zation. Free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

HUGHES, MarsILtE J. Principles Un- 
derlying Labor-Dispute Disqualifi- 
cation. Washington: U. S. Social 
Security Administration, 1946. 104 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs, by specified period, 1945-47 ' 


{In thousands] 





| 
Fiscal year 1945-46 | Fiscal year 1946-47 


| 
| , Seen: | 


Iter { Expenci- 
| Approt ria- tures | Appropria- | tures 
tions 2 throneh tions 2 | through 
| October 3 | October 
| | 
| } 
on ’ | | 
Total | $908,828 | $307,989 | $1, 013, 531 $396, 421 
Administrative expense 1,8 11, 876 34, R22 8, 734 
| 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adminis- 
tration 4 31, 688 8,815 | 34, A7 5, 538 
Department of Commerce, Bn in of the Census 145 35 | 150 | 
Denvartment of the Treasury § (6 025 | (6 3, 148 
; | 4 
Grants to States 556, 485 201, 225 | 571, 709 | 259, 559 
| 
Unemploymet mpensation administration 7 58, 121 24, 104 49, 045 | 28, 331 
Old-age pssistance } f 135, 838 If 172, 330 
Aid to the bi . 441, 000 3, 944 484, 000 5, 274 
Aid to deren’ent childrer [ l 21, 317 | il 36, 724 
Maternal a hild health services | 5, 820 1,436} £11,000 | 1, £44 
Services f led children 270) 930 | 87,500 | 1, (07 
Child welfare services 1, 51¢ 510 | 83,500 | 824 
Emergency maternity and infant care 16, 164 13, 144 16, 664 | 676 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance | %320, 510 904, 889 10 407, 000 9 135, 127 





1 Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency came effective on July 16, 1946; 
1945-46 data for programs administered by the 
Children’s Bureau (maternal and child health 
services. services for crippled children, child welfare 

ternity and infant care) 








services. and emergency mat 
included to permit comparison between figures for 2 
years. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 


for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and the Department of 
Labor appropriations for printing and binding, 
penalty mail, and traveling expens« 

5’ Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 


tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 
Act, reimbursed 


Federal Insurance Contributions 


from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures 
for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Maximum grants authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropria- 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

® Actual payments from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1946-47 
budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the 
U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative 
agencies (expenditures). 


pp. (Attachment to Unemploy- 

ment Compensation Program Let- 

ter No. 124.) 

An analysis of the provisions of 
State laws, court decisions, and prin- 
ciples developed regarding eligibility 
for benefits in the case of unemploy- 
ment resulting from labor disputes. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Marcus, Grace F. The Nature of 
Service in Public Assistance Ad- 
ministration. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 32 pp. 


(U. S. Social Security Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Public Assistance Report No. 10.) 
10 cents. 

This statement of “the character- 
istics that distinguish service in pub- 
lic assistance administration .. . is 
intended to assist in making and in- 
terpreting policy for the guidance of 
workers and in directing staff de- 
velopment.” 


General 


GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROVISION FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH. Report . . . London: H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1946. 15 pp. 
(Cmd. 6868.) 3d. 

Reviews the amount and type of re- 
search carried on by the British Gov- 
ernment and the universities, and 
considers the desirability of establish- 
ing an official social science research 
department. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF NA- 
TIONAL INSURANCE. Increase in Old 
Age, Widows’ and Blind Persons’ 


Pensions. London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1946. 11 pp. (Cmd. 
6878.) 2d. 


Information on the increased rates 
effective October 1, 1946. 


“Labor in the South.” Monthly La- 
bor Review, Washington, Vol. 63, 
Oct. 1946, pp. 481-586. 30 cents. 
A survey of southern labor condi- 

tions which covers labor supply, in- 

come, wage differentials, living costs, 

State labor legislation, and the de- 

velopment of trade-unionism. 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administra- 
tion or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Lee, Kenprick. “Apportionment of 
Federal Grants.” Editorial Re- 
search Reports, Washington, Vol. 
2, Oct. 16, 1946, entire issue. $1. 
Reviews the development of Fed- 

eral grants to States and discusses 

the variable-grant principles incor- 
porated in recent legislation passed 
by Congress. 


LINDSEY, Frep D. “The Crosser Act— 


A Pattern for Social Security?” 
American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 3, Aug.- 
Sept. 1946, pp. 4-7. $1 a year. 
Summarizes amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


MANNING, Raymond E. Financing So- 
cial Security. Washington: Li- 


Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, July-September 1946 and 1945! 


[In thousands] 


July-September 1946 


July-September 1945 






























































| 

= 

Internal revenue collection district | 
in | Insurance} Unem- | | Insurance| Unem- 
| Total contribu- | ployment| Total contribu- | ployment 
tions ? taxes 4 | tions * taxes 4 
nn re = eae, 
| 
Total... |s368, 387. 5 |$354, 999.4 | $13, 388.1 |$368. 869. 1 lease, 034.3 | $16, 834.8 

ina cnnndmenine | 3, 300. 2 3, 201.3 98.9 3, 562. 4 467.5 | 94.9 
sen ecadinniide 777.5 771.4 6.1 616.6 604.8 11.8 
Arkansas 1, 159.3 4 16.9 1, 134.8 1, 045.3 89. 5 
California (2 districts) _.._- | 17, 761.5 1. 8 764. 7 30, 848. 9 30, 001.4 | 867. 5 
Colorado... | 2094.2 ! 65.0 2,177 1, 655. 1 | 522. 0 
Connecticut 7,031.2 .0 181.3 7, 6 7, 428.8 195. 5 
Delaware 2, 464. 8 3.9 | 130.9 3, 66 172. 6 | 467.2 
Florida 3, 451.0 5 | 45.5] 2, 800. 1 45.8 
Georgia. 4, 533.8 8 | 125.9 3, 3, 518. 5 118. 4 
Hawaii 825. 6 8) 12.8 712.4 15.6 

| 
Idaho. 3.3 4.1 9.6 
Illinois (2 districts) 9. 9 1, 554. 2 | 1, 527. 5 
Indiana... ..-. i, 5.4 98.2 103. 9 
Iowa. ...-. | 3, 6 40.4 | 44.2 
Kansas ¥ | oa 7.1 43.3 | 418. 7 
Kentucky ..... i; 2! 5% | 39.9 36.2 
Louisiana... ~ 3, 8 64.5 75.4 
Maine ‘ 3.1 21.0 70 
Maryland (including Dist. of Col.) i, | 33. 8 127.8 109.8 
Massachusetts. ................- 15, 1.8 422. 5 | 476.4 
a 23, 152.1 21, 814.7 1, 337. 5 1, 609. 7 
Minnesota_...- | 5, 317.2 5, 183.0 134. 2 151.7 
Mississipy)i ad 1, 134.7 1,125.2 9.5 24.0 
Missouri (2 districts)... 9, 270.0 9, 181.6 88.4 347.9 
Montana. . . 551.8 541.6 10.2 | 8.4 
Nebraska... ....... | 1,730.7 1, 685. 1 45.6 | 43.4 
Nevada.. 3 . 329.1 327.4 1.7 10.8 
New Hampshire . : 1, 043.0 1,021.7 21.3 21.5 
New Jersey (2 districts) _- ; 13, 385. 2 12, 869. 4 515.7 590. 0 
New Mexico... - one 75. 5 448. 9 6.6 9.1 
New York (6 districts)... 76, 343.2 72, 838.9 3, 504.3 75, 180. 4 70, 722. 5 4, 457.9 
North Carolina " 4, 880. 4 4, 761.1 119.3 4, 345.2 4, 241.6 103. 6 
North Dakota “ | 319.3 316.3 3.0 236. 1 233. 2 2.8 
Ohio (4 districts)... 24,757.9 | 23, 798.8 959.1 25, 338. 4 24, 340.9 997. 4 
Oklahoma - 2, 993. 7 2, 895. 6 98.1 2. 684. 1 2, 583.0 101.0 
Oregon 3,054.9 2, 999.8 55. 2 3,315.8 3, 265.5 50.3 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 32, 832.6 | 31,119.0 1,713.5 | 35, 551.7 33, 647.4 1, 904.3 
Rhode Island 2, 389.0 2, 267.5 21.5 2, 357. 1 2, 340. 4 16.7 
South Carolina. 2, O88. 0 2, 052. 2 35.7 1, 713.1 1, 509.7 203. 3 
South Dakota. . 381.0 378.4 2.7 288. 1 284. 2 3.9 

. 

Tennessee ; 3, 925.9 3, 843.9 61.9 3, 645.0 3, 559.1 105.8 
Texas (2 districts) ___. 9, 809 3 9, 593 4 215.9 9, 631.2 9, 108.7 §22.5 
Utah 831.4 818.0 13.4 735. 5 734.9 .6 
. | Tears : 562. 7 554.5 8.2 469.4 459.6 9.8 
Virginia . 3, 883.5 3. 758. 6 124.9 3. 610.7 3, 444.2 166. 5 
Washington (including Alaska)..... - 5, 265. 1 5,112.1 153.1 6. 205.0 5. 998.0 207.0 
West Virginia._........... a 2, 658.3 2, 613.4 44.7 2. 706. 1 2. 650. 3 55.8 
Wisconsin. — 7,317.3 7, 107.0 210.3 | 7, 328. 4 | 7. 107.6 220. 7 
Wyoming... | 278.1 269. 5 8.6 265.3 | 254.3 11.0 

} | 





1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury De- 
partment ard therefore differ slightly from tax receipts 
in table 4, which are based on the Daily Statement 
of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table 
represent collectiors made in interral revenue col- 
lection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the Treasury. Theamount received by a par- 


ticular district does rot recessarily represent taxes 
paid with respect to employment within the State 
in which that district is located. 


2? Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by emplovers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payahle by employers 
only. Amourts collected urder State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws ard deposited in State 
unemployment funds not included. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 


brary of Congress, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, 1946. 118 pp. Proc- 


essed. (Public Affairs Bulletin No. 
46.) 
Presents, through quoted state- 


ments, the main arguments on the 
various methods of financing social 
security. 

Marcutises, H. D. The Worker and 


the Law. Brooklyn: Workmen’s 
Benefit Fund, 1946. 117 pp. 50 
cents. 


A handbook, primarily for the New 
York worker, explaining the provi- 
sions of workmen’s compensation, so- 
cial security, wage and hour, and 
other labor laws. 

MAXWELL, James A. The Fiscal Im- 
pact of Federalism in the United 


States. Cambridge, Mass.: MHar- 
vard University Press, 1946. 427 


pp. (Harvard Economic Studies 
Vol. 79.) $65. 

The grant-in-aid system of financ- 
ing public assistance and unemploy- 
ment insurance receives consider- 
able attention in this analysis of Fed- 
eral-State fiscal relations. 

MeErRIAM, LEwis. A Summary of the 
Publication, Relief and Social Se- 


curity. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1946. 42 pp. 50 
cents. 

“National Insurance.” Industrial 


Law Review, London, Vol. 1, Aug. 
1946, pp. 66-95. 2s. 

An evaluation of the new National 
Insurance and Industrial Injuries 
Acts in Great Britain. 
“National Insurance 

Injury—A Comparison.” National 

Insurance Gazette, London, Vol. 

35, Oct. 17, 1946, pp. 513-514; Oct. 

24, 1946, pp. 525-526; Oct. 31, 1946, 

pp. 544-545. 6d. each issue. 

Sociai Denmark; A Survey of the 
Danish Social Legislation. Copen- 
hagen: Socialt Tidsskrift, 1945. 
475 pp. 

A comprehensive survey of the 
Danish social insurance system, cov- 
ering sickness and invalidity, old- 
age, unemployment, and workmen’s 
compensation, and public assistance 
programs. Other chapters discuss 
public health measures, labor legis- 
lation, education, housing, and the 
cooperative movement. 

SOcIAL LEGISLATION INFORMATION 
SERVICE, Inc. Proposed Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington: The Serv- 
ice, 1946. pp. 511-517. (Issue No. 
93.) 

Outlines the new organization of 


and Industrial 





Bulletin, December 1946 
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the Federal Security Agency and pro- 
posals to create a department of 
health, education, and welfare. 


“Sociala Fragor Vid 1946 ars Riks- 
dag.” Sociala Meddeianden, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Aug.—Sept. 1946, pp. 
659-671. 

This survey of social questions 
dealt with by the Riksdag session of 

1946 includes information on the new 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under 


State 


Total 


Alabama. .- 
Alaska___-- 

Arizona 

Arkansas__. 
California. -- 
Colorado __. 
Connecticut _- 
Delaware - _. 
District of Columbia 
ae 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho-__.--.- 
Illinois_-_-.-- . 
Indiana.--- 


Kansas__-- 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana_- 
Maine.---- 


Maryland__-___- 
Massachusetts aha 
Michigan.-.-.- -- . ‘ a. 
Minnesota... r . 
Mississippi... 
Missouri_. 
Montana-.--_- 


Nevada. ---..-- a 
New Hampsbire - iced 


New Jersey----.-- 
New Mexico-...- 
New York..----- 
North Carolina_- 
North Dakota : eS 
__. eee ‘ EIT eR SATE 
Oklahoma-.-.-_.. sineliasetaai 

le 
Peamayivania 

Puerto Rico... 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota _. 
Tennessee _-..- 


Vermont....--- 
Virginia -.... 
Washington. re 
West Virginia__- ot 
Wisconsin... .. Ditadtichenanaaiicidl 
Wyoming --.--- 





Fiscal year 


National Pension Act and amend- 
ments to the unemployment insur- 
ance legislation. 

STRODE, JOSEPHINE, Editor. 
sight Through Short Stories. 
York: Harper & Brothers 
lishers, 1946. 285 pp. $3. 
An anthology designed to increase 

understanding of human behavior 

and social institutions. 


Social In- 
New 
Pub- 


fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47 


[In thousands! 


UNITED NATIONS. THE SECRETARIAT. 
Report of the Secretary-General 
on the Work of the Organization. 
New York: United Nations, 1946. 
66 pp. (Document No. A/65, 30 
June 1946.) 

An account of the developments in 
each of the main fields of the Or- 
ganization’s activities through June 
30, 1946. 


the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through September of 


Fiscal year 1946-47 through September 





1945-46 


i] 
| Unemploy-; wisest | 
is 



























































through ‘ le 
| | Aid to | ment com- ervicesfor| Child 
Ss - 
} ———s | Total Pin ol bis P ae pensation | —— | crippled welfare 
| — | a ildren adminis- | gorvices | Children | services 
tration | 
! 
_1 $131, 237.0 $180, 106.7 | $130, 468. 2 | $26, 173.8 | $3, 841.4 $17,111.6 | $1,176.3 $941.1 | $394.3 
305. 1 2, 152.8 1, 410.0 429.7 31.6 | 202. 8 45.5 | 22.5 10.8 
59.2 141.9 | 72.3 .6 (2) 31.7 14.2 | 10.0 | 3.0 
765.7 1, 283.9 937.4 3.2 | 57.6 | 69. 1 5.6 | 7.4 | 3.8 
1, 196.4 1, 430.9 918.3 79.4 47.3 | 143.6 14.6 | 19. 2 8.5 
111,972.5 | 17,700.4 14, 117.7 32.9 556. 3 | 1, 979.2 54.5 49.2 | 10.5 
2, 640.6 | 3, 525.9 3, 038. 6 | 37.3 32.9 | 65. 2 27.7 | 20.0 | 4.2 
1,083.6 | 1,522.6 | 952.2 | 23.3 | 9.7 | 300. 4 15.0 17.0 | 5.0 
103. 3 128.4 36.2 | 5.0 4.6 45.3 0 3.5 2.8 
343.1 311.1 | 129.0 9 | 12.8 106. 0 1.6 5.0 2.9 
2, 464.0 3,900.2 | 3,042.9 .4] 122.8 149. 1 30. 5 28.5 5.9 
| 
.6 | 2,887.8 2,135.9 | 330. 1 | 79.9 247.9 58.1 26. 2 | 9.7 
2 | 303. 8 118.5 126.4 | 7.3 | 34.1 7.1 7.9 | 2.4 
4 | 945. 2 696. 4 124.9 | 16.0 | 81.7 15.1 7.3 3.9 
.5 | 10,620.3 ¥, 373.1 1, 677.5 378.7 | 1,092.7 41.9 50.0 | 6.4 
3.5 | 4, 074.8 3, 014. 4 537.0 116.2 336. 1 46.0 18.6 | 6.6 
5.7) 3,406.0 2,914.7 | 279.4 88.8 | 84.2 19.3 6.9 12.8 
6 | 2, 272.7 1,751.6 | 275.5 67.6 142.8 19.5 | 9.1 6.6 
an 1, 630.7 989.8 408. 5 41.1 125.7 28.5 | 25.7 11.3 
8 3, 001.1 1, 768.0 769.4 78.3 345.3 7.4 13.8 8.9 
.0 | 1, 342.9 1,000.0 163.0 46.6 103.1 17.1 10.4 3.0 
1, 098. 8 1, 303.3 665. 8 332.8 28.7 227.0 24.1 19.3 5.6 
4, 842.9 | 7,791.9 6, 349. 4 750.6 85.9 529.6 38. 2 33.6 4.7 
7, 228.4 | 8, 335. 6 5, 703.8 1, 577.7 86.3 921.4 0 35.0 11.5 
3,118.5] 4,306.0 3, 479.7 | 489.8 71.5 195.9 25.9 43.1 0 
931.6 1, 490. 5 1,020.7 | 221.4 83.9 109.9 19.7 25.0 10.0 
6, 100.8 8, 421.8 6, 867.1 1, a 3 © 3 329.7 23.8 23.3 8.6 
670.9 890.6 662. 5 103. 5 29. 76. 2 5.2 6.8 > 
1, 389.9 2, 096. 6 1, 776.3 224.0 32.2 43.7 4.2 9.7 6.6 
180.3 202. 4 147.5 (3) (@) 48.9 0 2.8 3.2 
418.8 85.5 0 0 69.7 10.4 2.5 2.9 
1, 969. 7 2, 279.6 1, 257.3 296. 6 46.0 652.9 22.9 0 4.0 
483.7 802.0 465.1 251.9 17.2 46.3 11.3 6.4 3.8 
10, 913.3 13, 575. 2 7, 159.8 2, 884, 2 263. 5 3, 195. 5 33.7 29.3 9.2 
1, 276.3 1, 760. 2 956. 2 390.7 139.3 211.2 29. 2 15.6 17.9 
516.7 731.1 535.1 135. 4 8.8 24.6 7.0 13.5 6.6 
8, 766. 4 8,911.2 7, 079.7 671.2 197.6 870.9 43.3 30.8 17.6 
5, 235.0 8, 722.3 6, 621.3 1, 675.9 57.3 210.0 | 15.9 32.6 9.4 
1, 769.0 2,450.0 1, 988.0 166.7 33.7 242.2 5.4 10.4 3.6 
, 529.9 9, 593.0 5, 131.8 3, 154.8 3) 1, 185.7 62.6 | 41.8 16.3 
33.6 101.7 @) (3) @ | @) | 76.6 | 17.0 8.0 
| } | ] 
757.3 804.3 477.1 160.4 | 7.3 |} 124.3 | 14.7 | 17.4 3.1 
1, 145.0 1, 241.6 817.2 215.7 49.3 | 97.4 | 38.6 16.2 | 
595.8 861.5 670.0 136.0 11.0 19.1 9.5 10.0 5.9 
1,775.6 2, 412.8 1, 297.4 768.3 65.1 | 229.9 31.3 11.8 8.9 
7, 285.0 12, 966. 6 7s os | “Ta 621.8 | 44.7 rg 27.3 
949.6 1,322.7 1, 003. 8 2] 11.3 | 74.8 | 13.5 18.5 6.6 
342.7 362. 4 236.9 54.0 | 13.4 | 48.8 | o | 4.4 4.9 
752.8 862.3 355.8 214.4 | 32.1 186. 6 36.9 | 26.5 10.0 
4, 218.0 7,655.3 6,721.4 409.9 | 73.6 | 404.5 | 21.5 21.1 3.3 
920.9 1, 433. 0 630. 5 533.9] 32.3 | 199. 0 0 | 19.9 17.4 
2, 691.3 3, 351.8 2, 438. 7 591.4 93.9 | 194.3 22.5 | 0 11.0 
183.4 399. 308. 23.9 8.9 34.0 | 5.0 15.8 | 3.0 

















1 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 1945 
but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 
2 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


of Accounts. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
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Wycxorr, Viota. The Public Works 
Wage Rate and Some of its Eco- 
nomic Effects. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946. 313 pp. 
(Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, No. 521.) $3.50. 
Analyzes wage policies and wage 

rates adopted by the FERA, CWA, 

WPA, and PWA and their effect on 

private wage rates. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED States. Statutory Pro- 
visions for Statewide Retirement 
Systems. Washington: The Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 55 pp. 

Outline and analysis of State re- 
tirement systems for teachers. 

Situ, G. Howarp. “Social Benefits 
Mount in Sweden.” American 
Swedish Monthly, New York, Vol. 
40, Sept. 1946, pp. 6-8. $2 a year. 
Review of social legislation passed 

by the Swedish Riksdag in 1946 with 

considerable discussion of the act 
which increases old-age pensions. 


Employment Security 


BANCROFT, GFRTRUDE, and WELCH, Em- 
METT H. “Recent Experience with 
Problems of Labor Force Measure- 


ment.” Journal of the American 

Statistical Association, Menasha, 

Wis., Vol. 41, Sept. 1946, pp. 303- 

312. $3 a year. 

Includes a discussion of the diffi- 
culty of defining employment and 
unemployment. 

DucorFr, Louis J., and Hacoob, Mar- 
GARET JARMAN. “Objectives, Uses 
and Types of Labor Force Data in 
Relation to Economic Policy.” 
Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 41, Sept. 1946, pp. 293-302. 
$3 a year. 

Outlines the use and purpose of 
labor-force data and indicates some 
of the additional concepts and classi- 
fications needed. 

“Guaranteed Pay Faces a Crisis.” 
Business Week, New York, No. 894, 
Oct. 19, 1946, pp. 92 f. 20 cents. 
The experience with annual-wage 

plans at the Hormel and the Proctor 

and Gamble plants during a period of 
critical material shortages. 

Morton, WALTER A. “Unemploy- 
ment Compensation in Wisconsin.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 20, Sept. 1946, pp. 333-344. 
$1.25. : 

Discusses the objectives of an un- 
employment insurance program and 
analyzes the experience of Wiscon- 


sin in order “to see how far present- 

day unemployment insurance has 

achieved its objectives .. .” 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Will the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage Work? New York: 
The Board, 1946. 44 pp. (Studies 
in Economics, No. 5.) 50 cents. 
A round-table discussion. 

STEWART, CHARLES, and Woop, LORING 
“Employment tatistics in the 
Planning of a Full-Employment 
Program.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Men- 
asha, Wis., Vol. 41, Sept. 1946, pp. 
313-321. $3 a year. 

Deals with “some of the problems 
arising in connection with the use of 
labor-force data and employment 
statistics in the planning and admin- 
istering of a full-employment pro- 
gram.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CASTENDYCK, Epna. “Children’s Serv- 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 











} 


[In thousands] 





Net total - State accounts 
Total of U.S. i mo 
ausete a . pended i 
Period —, 7 ——e balance 
*Tid) ¢ PY) a . 
period securities at = " — Interest With- 
acquired ! — POSS | credited | drawals 2 

Cumulative, January 1936-October 

1946 $7, 491,752 | $7, 464, 000 $27, 752 | $9, 848, 671 | $601,475 | $3,744, 051 
Fiscal vear 

1944-145 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 

1945-46 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40,120 | 1,009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 

1945 
October —90, 000 48, 420 42, 316 437 107, 224 
November 65, 000 58, 804 183, 097 141 108, 283 
December —39, 990 29, 208 8, 803 4, 341 111, 228 
194t 

January 7, —50, 000 57, 042 134, 14f 
February A l : 15 134, 621 
March 7, 2 —80, 000 3, 705 130, 100 
April 7 37 —80, 000 | 383 110, 207 | 
May 7, 439, 485 85, 000 109, 380 | 
June 7, 449, 120 25, 816 60, 816 90, 966 | 
July 7, 409, 916 — 50, 000 25 83, 915 
August... 7. 7 135, 000 80, 418 
September A 7 —5, 000 3, 434 59, 870 | 
October : 7, 491, 752 — 25, 000 161 62, 357 

'Ineludes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities } Includes transfers frori 


redeemed 
2 Includes transfers from 
account amounting 


to $106,913,000 


State accounts to railroad unemployment insura 





ices in the Community.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, 
Sept. 1946, pp. 320-332. $1.25. 
Reports on a special project set up 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, to study per- 
sonality and behavior problems of 
children and the services given by 
community organizations concerned 
with children. 
Railroad unem ymer 
( ul 
Balance _ . B 
at end of | Deposits I “ — Bel ; te 
period reaite pa € 
$6, 706, 251 $651, 224 $47, € $77, 010 7 1 
6, 679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 785 ( ) 
6, 690, 77 116, 214 13, 22( 17, 197 7 $ 
6, 856, 064 49 41 16 67 28 
6, 931, 019 760 13 SS 57 
6, 832, 935 28, 694 412 608 7( i 
6, 788, 831 67 5, 644 1, 081 ) 
6, 810, 616 782 l 67 7 
6, 692, 001 27, 964 368 4 7 
i, 62 10 268 7 R 
119 728, 4 
f 74 4,004 758 
3 4,744 7é 9 
18 3794 | 785,50 





railroad unemployment insurar 


fund amounting to $56,864,000. 


nce . 
source 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Bulletin, December 1946 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
Inc. Expenditures for Community 
Health and Welfare. New York: 
Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., 1946 (?) 50 pp. 50 cents to 
members; $1 to nonmembers. 
Statistics for 14 urban areas for 

1944. 

CoORDISH, HILDA. “Family Agency 
Services in Meeting the Problems 
of the Aged.” The Councillor, Bal- 
timore, Vol. 11, Sept. 1946, pp. 5-10. 
Discusses the type of _ service 

needed by the aged client and stresses 

the fact that family agencies must 
recognize that work with the aged 
requires special knowledge and skills. 

FERGUSON, DwicHt H. “New Princi- 
ples and Guides in Licensing For 
Foster Care in Maryland.” The 
Councillor, Baltimore, Vol. 11, Sept. 
1946, pp. 11-17. 

An evaluation of the principles 
contained in the revised licensing 
regulations for child agencies -and 
institutions. 

GreEN, Dwicut H. “The Illinois 
State Program of Public Aid and 
Social Security.” Public Aid in 
Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 13, Sept— 
Oct. 1946, pp. 1-2. 


The Governor of Illinois comments 
on the increased grants for old-age 
assistance. 

HOLBROOK, Davip H. “The National 
Social Welfare Assembly.” High- 
lights, New York, Vol. 7, Oct. 1946. 
pp. 81-83. 20 cents. 

Describes the objectives and organ- 
ization of the recently formed coordi- 
nating council, representing 33 volun- 
tary and 11 Government agencies. 
TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. “Economic As- 

pects of the Reunited Family.” So- 

cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 

20, Sept. 1946, pp. 345-353. $1.25. 

Discusses the problems caused by 
changes in family income. 


Health and Medical Care 


“The Biennial Report of the Conven- 
tion of the American Nurses’ Asso- 


ciation, the National League of 
Nursing Education, and the Na- 
tional Organization for Public 


Health Nursing, Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, September 23-27.” Amer- 

ican Journal of Nursing, New York, 

Vol. 46, Nov. 1946, pp. 728-746. 35 

cents. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions on the inclusion of nursing in 


prepayment medical care plans and 

the coverage of nurses under old-age 

and survivors insurance. 

BrRoweER, F. BEATRICE. 
Disability Benefits.” 
Record, New York, Vol. 
1946, pp. 319-320. 

Outline of the programs in Rhode 
Island and California. 

CaRR, MALCOLM WALLACE. Dentistry, 
an Agency of Health Service. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1946. 219 pp. $1.50. 

Presents an over-all picture of 
American dentistry which includes 
considerable discussion of the prob- 
lems of dental socio-economics. 
COMMITTEE ON INTEGRATION OF THE 

MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE GOVERN- 

MENT. feport to the President. 

Washington: 1946. 11 pp. Proc- 

essed. 

Discusses 


“State Cash 
Management 
8, Oct. 


present provisions for, 
and makes recommendations con- 
cerning, medical care for veterans 
and members of the armed forces. 

Davis, MicHAEL M. “Taken by the 


Neck.” Survey Graphic, New York, 
Vol. 35, Nov. 1946, pp. 403-404. 30 
cents. 


Comments on the action of State 


Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


Period 


Transfers and 


[In thousands] 


. . : 
Receipts Expenditures | 





Net total of 
U 


. 8. Gov- 


Assets 


Cash with Credit of 


Total assets 








appropria- Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | ., maha disbursing | fund account je gt 
tions to trust ceive ments tive expenses ? ‘alae officer at end at end of ——s 
| fund ! quired 3 of period period on 

Cumulative, January 1937-October 1946 $8, 684, 468 $685, 580 $1, 239, 123 | $201, 614 $7, 828, 734 $46, 303 $54, 273 $7, 929, 310 
Fiscal year: | 

1944-45 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 | 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 

1945-46 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 45. 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
4 months ended: } 

October 1944 404, 272 3, 718 72, 354 9, 181 267, 964 26, 686 

October 1945 406, 476 9, 242 94, 889 | 10, 266 273, 000 38, 682 

October 1946 424, 953 9, 301 135, 127 | 11, 244 280, 000 46, 303 

1945 | 
October 54, 434 | 25, 365 2, 838 ‘ 38, 683 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
November 237, 766 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
December 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 | 2, 838 | 250, 490 44, 870 | 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
| 
1946 
January 15, 371 27, 953 3, 2 —10, 347 44, 884 48, 275 
February 3,2 Rat RZ: ; 
March... 9, 242 3, ¢ 180, 000 | 
April 26 3, 853 | —5, 000 
May . 3, 853 |-.--- 7, 563, 
June 106, 415 3, 853 | 329, 310 7, 641, 428 
July dy ERS 7, 669, 416 
August ‘ ee ee 5 7, 915, 528 
September 9, 242 2, 89 290, 000 § 7, 896, 812 
60 3, 679 —10, 000 46, 303 7, 929, 310 


October 


Treasury for other 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 

2 Represents salary payments of the 
ance which, beginning July 1946, ar 
ments to the ° 
administering old-age 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
» paid directly from the fund and reimburse- 
administrative expenses in connection with 
und survivors insurance; before July 1946, salaries of the 








redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included with reimbursements. 
3 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


Treasury. 
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medica] associations in promoting 

legislation which restricts the de- 

velopment of voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. 

MARYLAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES. An7- 
nual Report, 1945. Baltimore: The 
Department, 1946. 13 pp. and 
charts. Processed. 

Report on the program for the care 
of the indigent and medically indigent 
in Maryland during its first 6 months 
of operation. 

“The Minister on the Final ‘Switch 
Over’.” National Insurance Ga- 


zette, London, Vol. 35, Oct. 10, 1946, 

p. 503. 6d. 

Discusses the organization of re- 
gional and local offices and the re- 


cruitment and training of personnel 
in the national insurance system. 


New YorK STATE. COMMISSION ON 
MEpIcaL CarRE. Medical Care for 
the People of New York State. 
Albany: The Commission, 1946. 
504 pp. 

The report of the Commission on 
the results of its investigation of the 
amount, adequacy, and cost of medi- 
cal care furnished by public and pri- 
vate agencies and the recommenda- 
tions of the majority and minority 
members of the Commission regard- 
ing improved methods of providing 
care. 

STIEGLITZ, EDWARD J. 
Forty Years. Philadelphia, 


The Second 
New 


York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 

1946. 317 pp. $2.95. 

Discusses for the layman the phys- 
ical and emotional aspects of aging. 
U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 

On LABOR. SUBCOMMITTEE ON AID TO 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. Aid to 

the Physically Handicapped . 

Report. Washington: U. S. Govt. 

Print. Off., 1946. 20 pp. (79th 

Cong., 2d sess., Committee Print.) 

Summarizes the findings of the 
Committee as to the character and 
extent of aid to the physically handi- 
capped and makes recommendations 
relative to the organization and ex- 
pansion of existing services and to 
the provision of new services. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING FFICE 
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Publications of the Social Security 
Administration 
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Periodicals 


Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $1.50 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; $2.25 in all other countries. Single 


9 Pores 


copies, 15 cents. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Section 
V, Social Security Board, 1945. 25 cents. 


Social Security Yearbook, 1944. (Sixth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 50 


cents. 


Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Monthly. Subscription price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 30 cents. 


Employment Security Activities. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Monthly. Processed. 


Insured Unemployment. (A new publication giv- 
ing statistics on the volume of insured unem- 
ployment.) Bureau of Employment Security. 
Weekly. Processed. 


Comparative Statistics of General Assistance Opera- 
tions of Public Agencies in Selected Large Cities. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 


Reasons for Opening Cases for Assistance. Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Quarterly. Processed. 


Reports 
Suitable Work—Recommended Policies on Refusal of 


Work During Reconversion. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Principles Affecting Appeal Procedure. Bureau of 


Employment Security. 


Principles Underlying Labor-Dispute Disqualifica- 


tion. Bureau of Employment Security. 


Women Claimants—Problems in Determining Avail- 
ability and Suitable Work. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Individuals and Group Conferences as Methods of 
Supervision (Current Practices in Staff Train- 
ing, Illustrations from State Public Assistance 
Agencies No. 4). Bureau of Public Assistance. 


The Nature of Service in Public Assistance Admin- 


istration. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Money Payments to Recipients of Old-Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, and Aid to the Blind. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Public Assistance Developments Set New Goals for 
Staff Training. Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Mobility of Workers in Employment Covered by Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

Survey of Accident and Health Insurance, Bulletins 
4, 5, and 6. Bureau of Research and Statis- 


tics. 


Pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights of 
individuals under these programs are available in limited quantities 
from the Administration's regional and field offices or from Infor- 
mational Service, Social Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 














